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into correspondence as to rejected communications ; and 
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acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Wick has given the Liberal party an empty pride of 
place. Taking the United Kingdom as a whole, it has 
a majority of two over the Unionist. So the first bye- 
election will be quite a sporting affair. Unhappily 
there is a very grave side to the business as well as this 
light side. Even assume the whole Labour vote con- 
stantly cast in its favour, the Government can only live 
by sufferance of the Nationalists. True, we have the 
means to prevent Home Rule, yet the position is detest- 
able. The Liberals, to keep in office, must huckster and 
haggle for the Irish vote; must buy and sell, and who 
can say the merchandise will not be in articles of re- 
ligion and of liquor ? 


One cannot therefore quite share in the glee which 
some Unionist papers are showing over the plight of 
the Government. After all, the Liberal party has been 
known in the past as the ‘‘ great Liberal party’’’. It 
still holds leaders of high character and intellect. It has 
an historic tradition and respectability to keep up if our 
system of party government is not to be quite defamed. 
How can it do this and yet remain absolutely at the beck 
and call of the people who cheered the news of British 
defeats in South Africa, and whose great aim—openly 
professed—is to make government at Westminster im- 
possible and to break up the Empire? If the Liberals 
had lost two hundred instead of a hundred seats at this 
election, they would have been a cleaner and far more 
independent party than they are to-day. 


We always understood before the election that the 
Peers represented nobody save themselves. Ten 
thousand times this was declared by Liberal prints and 
Liberal spouters. But now we are given the totals : 


Against the Peers 39145,749 
For the Peers 2,867,813.”’ 
These are the figures of the authoritative Liberal press. 
‘* The Christian World ”’ varied the formula slightly 


during the election, dressing its shop window with the 
words ‘‘ For the People ’’ and ‘‘ For the Peers ’’. It 
pays, we suppose, to introduce class contrasts as much 
as possible into Christian journalism. Anyhow, here we 
have a clear and frank confession by the Liberal party 
that, out of a total poll of, roughly, six millions, nearly 
one half declared ‘* For the Peers ’’. Well, if the Peers 
don’t represent the People, it looks very much as if the 
People represented the Peers. 


Exchange of fitful shots after the action is over is 
common to all elections. Mr. Walter Long and Mr. 
Fuller, the recently elected of Westbury, have been 
popping at one another pretty vigorously. Mr. Fuller 
seems to be a fairly easy mark. For one of his election 
tricks he has to meet his opponent in a court of law, 
and we shall see how he comes out when face to face 
with truth. Mr. Walter Long drags into light another 
specimen of Mr. Fuller’s methods, which, as it stands, 
is almost incredible. 


Mr. Fuller voted against Mr. Bridgeman’s amendment 
to the Old Age Pension Bill removing the pauper disqual:- 
fication, and against Mr. Goulding’s amendment relieving 
from disqualification those who had had the misfortune to 
come on the rates owing to the failure of a friendly society. 
Mr. Fuller cannot deny that he voted against these 
amendments, yet he says it is a “‘ lying invention ’’ to say 
that he voted against giving pensions to those who had 
received parish relief or to those who had been forced to 
take it through the failure of their friendly society. Here 
at any rate facts speak for themselves. His pretext that 
these were wrecking amendments will not help him. But 
we admit we are rather surprised that Mr. Fuller did not 
exploit Mr. Ure’s ‘‘ lying invention ’’. One seems to 
remember men dressed up as Chinamen in chains on 
Mr. Fuller’s platforms in 1906. 


We should not have thought there was anything in 
common between Thomas Carlyle and Mr. Ure, but it 
seems they are somewhat at one on the great question 
of fools. Carlyle spoke of the population of the British 
Isles as made up ‘‘ mostly of fools ’’. Mr. Ure views 
those who voted for the Unionists as fools and idiots. 
If to the Unionist total of voters we add a certain per- 
centage of radical voters—and even Mr. Ure will admit 
that here and there occurs a foolish radical—we get 
figures almost big enough for Carlyle. But, for our- 
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selves, we cannot see why a voter is a fool because he 
does not believe lies about old-age pensions any more 
than we can see why a voter is drunk because he does 
not set so high a value on Mr. Silas Hocking or Sir 
‘Henry Norman as they set upon themselves. 


On the contrary, this abuse of electors by unsuccessful 
candidates and self-elected leaders is quite contemptible. 
On the back page of ‘‘ The Nation ”’ last week there 
was a beautiful picture of a baby in its bath struggling 
to lay hold of a cake of soap, with underneath the fiction 
“* He won’t be happy till he gets it’’. The words 
exactly express the state of the Liberal party till it got 
the franchise for the agricultural voter. But now, 
having got the boon, a certain section of the Liberal 
party—we admit, not the nobler section—is as unhappy 
as ever. Whenever its bantling declines to do what it 
is told to do, the Liberal party reviles and curses it. 
What a charming exhibition ! 


By the way, some remarks in the Saturpay REVIEW 
last week on the relative importance of constituencies 
have been rather absurdly misinterpreted in many news- 
papers. Our point was simply this—small and remote 
constituencies in Wales and Scotland, the terre recluse 
of our system, are not in the nature of things so important 
imperially as the great centres of wealth and industry ; 
and therefore cannot be allowed to overrule in supreme 
matters the voice and wish of England. Orkney and 
Shetland have been polling this week. Do Liberal 
enthusiasts really contend that the voice of the Orcadians 
and Shetlanders is as important as that of the City of 
London? H there is nothing between such con- 
stituencies, what becomes of their own leaders’ argu- 
ment that whilst the great industrial constituencies of 
the North are Free Trade, Tariff Reform is out of the 
question ? 


The truth is the Liberal leaders and the Liberal press 
wish to have it both ways—always provided they can 
score both ways. They would insist that the small 
towns—mere cathedral towns—of the South and else- 
where do not much matter; these are corrupt little 
towns, by tradition Tory, sleepy hollows where—accord- 
ing to .Mr. Churchill we think—commerce, noble 
industry hardly exist. It is the great northern radical 
strongholds that truly matter. Look at Dundee,, with 
its splendid marmalade industry—there’s something 
like atown! Look at Manchester and Oldham—there’s 
real enlightenment—only one Tory M.P. between them, 
and he has no right to his seat! The Home Counties— 
who reckons them equal with the splendid, highly 
educated radical seats of the North? They are mere 
“‘recreative constituencies’’. As for the southern 
eounty seats, the poor benighted peasant is quelled 
by the feudal system of the squire and the parson and 
the farmer. He is not a free man. Such has been the 
line of the Liberal press throughout the election. Really 
if we are to be rebuked for sin, we had rather it were not 
by Satan. 


The lot of a Liberal candidate in some of the Home 
County constituencies is usually bitter if he aspire to 
social as well as political-distinction. To be frank, in 
many of these places all ‘‘ the people worth knowing ”’ 
are on the other side. It would save much heart- 
burning if the Liberal organisers could draw, for their 
eandidates in such places, from not the aristocratic but 
the homelier wing of their party. In one of the Hamp- 
shire constituencies, for example, a member of a fine old 
Whig family came out as Liberal candidate instead of 
the village shoemaker. When his father found that 
“ the gentry ’’ to a man was on the other side he broke 
out angrily that he had hoped to have some gentlemen 
on their side instead of a ‘‘ lot of ranters ’’ ; whilst when 
the village shoemaker objected to the candidate’s de- 
claration in favour of a strong Navy, and said ‘‘ I don’t 
consider these are Liberal principles ’’, the sharp retort 
was ‘* You can get off the platform then ”’! 


But why should shoemakers in the South of England 
be often such violent radicals? We have noticed it in 


Sussex during this contest, and it is the same in scores 
of constituencies. During the war in South Africa 
shoemakers’ windows were broken more than those of 
any other class—shoemakers, and next to them deans 
perhaps. What is there in re-soling and re-tipping shoes 
and retailing boot-laces that should make a man 
aggressive in his radicalism? Why should a cobbler 
always want to go beyond his last? It is a matter that 
our organisers and workers should look into with care. 
We may despair of getting cocoa on our side, but it 
would be well worth trying to detach leather from 
Liberalism. 


All our party machinery needs to be set in motion again 
atonce. There is notime forrest. There ought hardly 
to be a pause. The next election, which may come any 
time, will be more decisive than this; and nothing is 
wanted but hard work to make it decide in our favour. 
There are still large sections of our party who ‘fail in 
their duty. The middle-class Unionist is not.as keen as 
he ought to be. The rich Unionist is not as generous 
as he ought to be. Many and many a middle-class 
Unionist does simply nothing to help his side; he 
neither pays nor works. His contribution is to curse 
the Government and wonder why others do not work. 
If our middle-class rank and file worked as the party 
leaders and the candidates do, we could easily beat 
the Ministerialist combination. Everything is in our 
favour; all the difficulties are on the Government side. 


As if the Liberal League and the League of Young 
Liberals were not enough—too much for success—we 
must now have a ‘“‘ Gladstone League ’’. One has 
appeared at any rate in the ‘‘ Daily News’’. Why 
Gladstone? The name of Gladstone may be a great 
name, but among the Radicals it is no longer a name to 
conjure with. The names of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill never fail to gladden the heart of a 
Liberal meeting. But the name of Gladstone falls almost 
as flat as the names of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Burns. 
Some startling device will have to be inscribed upon the 
banner of the Gladstone League if readers of the ‘‘ Daily 
News "’ are to be duly set aflame. Perhaps the Grand 
Old Man drinking a cup of cocoa, with the motto ‘‘ ex 
servitute suavitas ”’. 


The Gladstone League wants, more than anything 
else, the ‘‘ Land for the People ’’. Gladstone was 
once asked what he thought of land nationalisation. 
‘** Do you mean to pay for it?—or don’t you ’’ ?—was 
the effect of his reply. ‘‘ If you don’t mean to pay for 
it, it is robbery; if you do, it is folly.’’ The Glad- 
stone League, of course, stands by the Budget. What 
did Gladstone say about increasing taxation upon a 
failing source of revenue (the Licensing clauses)? What 
did Gladstone say about budgeting for the current 
financial year and no further (Land Valuation and De- 
velopment clauses)? The Gladstone League might have 
hit on a happier name. 


The arrangement all through the election seems to 
have been this—the ‘‘ Times ’’ is to run Mr. Winston 
Churchill, while Mr. Lloyd George is to run the ‘‘ Mail ’’. 
New statesmanship, like new journalism, must, above 
all, be live. Mr. Churchill went to Lancashire with 
a special descriptive reporter of the ‘‘ Times ’’; Mr. 
Lloyd George goes to Cannes, apparently, as the special 
descriptive reporter of the ‘‘ Mail’’, with Mr. Master- 
man for his assistant. And it seems that between his 
games of golf there he finds time to be interviewed by 
Mr. Asquith and to fix up the plan to squash the Peers. 
He and Mr. Churchill have definitely decided to deal first 
of all with the veto. Poor Mr. Asquith, there is some- 
thing about the business that reminds one of honest 
Gabriel Varden and his wicked apprentice Tappertit. 


The election being done, one may express a hope 
that the harsher ‘‘ personalities ’’ in party politics may 
be put by for a season. Of all forms of argument the 
personality is the most difficult and dangerous to the 
reputation. Even great parliamentarians have some- 
times sent cold shudders down the backs of their friends 
by an over-allusion to an opponent opposite. We have 
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seen a leader of the Conservative Party blush at a per- 
sonality of his chief supporter against a leader on the 
other side. How much worse is it often with the lesser 
fry! The sword of personality in the hands of ‘the 
small politician is usually a terrible weapon, more espe- 
cially for the small politician’s own friends. It is to be 
hoped, then, that the verbal smashing and pulverising 
of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, and the rest of the leaders 
will cease for a little. 


There was a personality during the election which 
greatly tormented, but it is not quite clear why this 
particular one should have been so much resented. 
What is there so displeasing about the description ‘*‘ a 
little Welsh attorney *’? There is surely nothing severe 
in calling a Welshman a Welshman, and an attorney an 
attorney, even though Carlyle did write of attorneys as 
law-beagles hunting ravenous on earth; whilst, as for 
the diminutive, was it not dwelt on ten thousand times 
by draughtsmen and writers to hit off Lord John Russell 
and Lord Randolph Churchill? ‘‘ Little ’’ is as often a 
term of endearment as of reproach. We have all heard of 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer who himself described a 
legal supporter as a something canting attorney : now 
that was really a drastic personality. 


The Dean of Westminster is unnecessarily lurid on 
the election. ‘To talk about the tone on all sides being 
lower than at any previous election is melodramatic 
extravagance. Such strong language is so unlike 
Dr. Armitage Robinson that he must have been moved 
beyond himself to use it. There is certainly nothing 
strange in a good man being stirred by the low sordid- 
ness that clings about a popular election. But it is no new 
thing. There has been nothing in this election quite 
to equal the blackguardism of the Chinese labour pro- 
paganda of 1906. Any way, those who will have 
democracy must put up with its nastiness. A popular 
election will never be fought on noble lines. Certainly 
it never is. The bulk of voters are ignorant; the bulk 
are (naturally enough) selfish. And to them is the 
appeal. Human nature cannot stand the strain. The 
champions of democracy must take on their backs the 
misdemeanours of elections. 


The Labour Exchanges Act has just come into force. 
It is a new Act but not a new thing, by a good deal. 
The Central Unemployed Body for London has long 
had its labour exchanges, and has been the teacher 
of the new officials, or of many of them. Still, one is 
glad to see the system extended. Only State direction 
can give it full chance of success. Large numbers were 
waiting to put their names down on the first day. None 
but Mr. Lloyd George, who has been so anxious to make 
little of unemployment, should be surprised. One 
wonders what will happen. Will the exchanges do 
much to mitigate distress? We greatly fear that they 
will show the shortage of employment rather than the 
means of remedying it. It is good to take a man from 
where there is not work to a place where there is; but 
what if there is no work at either place? 


Many have been the schemes for keeping the stream 
of British emigration within the Empire. A novelty 
was outlined by Mr. Reginald Enock at the Society of 
Arts this week. He proposes that municipal and urban 
district councils should buy up land in the colonies and 
use it for the benefit of the people of their particular 
localities. Men and women for whom England could 
no longer provide work and wages would under such a 
scheme undoubtedly be more worthily and profitably 
placed than by sending them to the workhouse or 
to relief works. At the moment that Mr. Enock 
made this suggestion it was announced that Victoria is 
preparing to put forty thousand settlers on the land, 
and will run excursion steamers from Great Britain with 
farmers and their families. All very well, but this sort 
of thing means for us giving away the best and keeping 
the worst. 


Rumours of approaching trouble in the Near East can, 
we fear, hardly be treated as negligible. The Turkish 
Government’s protestations are unconvincing. Every- 


one in a position to know is well aware that the Young 
Turks are spoiling for a fight. They believe that a 
victorious war would establish their position at home, 
and they have no doubt as to their ability to vanquish 
any foe they are likely to encounter. Their wider aim 
is to reconquer the territories Turkey has lost withia 
recent times. This is the spirit abroad. The Turkish 
army at present is ill supplied with artillery, but could 
easily dispose of the Greeks. A fight with Bulgaria 
would be quite another thing, and if it were allowed the 
Bulgarian army could no doubt make its way to Con- 
stantinople. 


If the Cretans can be induced to behave reasonably, 
then the outbreak may be damped down for the present, 
but the elements of trouble will still be there. It is clear 
now from the despatch of British warships that the pro- 
tecting Powers have determined if possible to prevent 
follies that may endanger peace, but they have them- 
selves undoubtedly encouraged Cretan ambitions. If 
they had handed Crete over to Greece at the time Bosnia 
was annexed by Austria, things would have passed off 
quietly, but now the new régime in Turkey has built up 
hopes which forbid concessions of the kind even though 
Crete is only Turkish in name. Both Vienna and 
S. Petersburg are apprehensive. The best sign at the 
moment is that they refrain from nagging one another. 
They recognise that if Turkey opens the game no one 
can foresee the end. 


The difference between the Mohammedan and the 
Babu point of view was strikingly shown at the Delhi 
meeting of the All Moslem League. If its programme of 
industrial, economic, and social progress can be carried 
out, a Mohammedan revival of historic importance must 
be the result. The Moslem community has better 
claims than any other in India to be treated as a single 
nationality. Moslem toleration is the antipodes of the 
** impassioned eloquence ’’ of the Babu whose hysterical 
screams may be studied nowadays in Caxton Hall. 


If England produces her Wedderburns and her 
Cottons, India produces her Ameer Alis and her Bhow- 
naggrees. The Anglo-Indian crank is well countered 
by the level-headed native who does not abuse his cul- 
ture and his opportunities. Mr. Ameer Ali’s appoint- 
ment to the Privy Council is a well-deserved compliment 
to Moslem loyalty and learning. At the dinner given to 
him on Wednesday he made a speech which might stand 
for a summary of his writings during many years on the 
relations of Great Britain and India. He has no illu- 
sions as to the fitness of the Congress-wallah to run an 
Empire. The day British control is removed from India 
will, said Mr. Ameer Ali, usher in anarchy, rapine, 
religious and racial disorder, which must end in the 
worst foreign domination ever known. ‘‘ Loyalty to the 
Crown means emphatically the best and truest loyalty to 
India.’’ An elementary truth which India’s ‘‘ progres- 
sive ’’ friends have yet to grasp. 


A week ago yesterday and Paris looked to be washed 
out of existence. Then on last Saturday morning the 
Parisians learned that the flood had reached its limit, and 
was retiring. It was characteristic of Paris that one of 
the first matters to which she turned her attention was 
the rescue of her Opera House. At any rate let the 
water be pumped out of that. Happily the Louvre had 
been saved. The engineer in charge of the cement-bags 
that kept the flood out of the Louvre deserves as much 
as can be given him. He spent three sleepless nights, 
and only just beat the water. 


Civilisation has a rude awakening at times like these. 
The ruffian comes out of his hole, and is hung from a 
parapet by law-abiding citizens. The modern man sud- 
denly loses faith in democracy, and asks for anyone who 
has the gift to be summary. Soldiers bivouac in the 
streets. The law obliges the man with food to sell at a 
fair price. All these things have just been—and still 
are—in Paris. It is a state of siege. Well, here is the 
justification for the Middle Ages. Then it was always 
a state of siege, with war, famine, and pestilence at the 
gate. 
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The Stoat’s Nest railway accident leaves an uncom- 
fortable sense of insecurity. It remains almost a 
mystery. None of the evidence given at the inquiry 
was at all conclusive. The account of the signalman 
who noticed sparks flying from under one of the car- 
riages just before the accident promised something like 
a solution. But the clue was soon lost. No expert 
could be found to commit himself on the necessary 
point of fact. We are left to the vaguest conjecture. 
It is almost terrifying to think of this train—the best 
and most improved of its kind—suddenly leaving the 
rails for no reason that can be clearly ascertained. 


Lord Alverstone gave almost a ‘‘ Times *? column 
of disquisition on the New Oaths Act in his charge to 
the Grand Jury at Aylesbury. What a satire this is 
on the making of Acts of Parliament! An Act on such 
a simple subject has been so confusedly made that no 
two judges or magistrates can agree as to how the oath 
ought to be administered. Opinions are divided as to 
whether the words ‘‘ So help me, God ’’, which con- 
clude the previous formula, must be used. The Lord 
Chief Justice and Mr. Cave K.C., the Recorder of 
Guildford, happen to agree that they may be omitted ; 
but the Home Office has sent circulars round to magis- 
trates advising them that these concluding words are a 
substantial part of the oath. Jurymen and witnesses 
must singly, holding up the hand, repeat the oath after 
an officer of the court. By the original Bill they had 
only to listen and at the end say ‘‘ 1 swear’’. The 
repetition wastes time, and Mr. Cave thinks the Act 
ought to be altered. The Lord Chief Justice disagrees. 
The repetition, he holds, adds to the solemnity and feel- 
ing of obligation. This may be so, but it is surprising 
he should say that ill effects from kissing the book 
were unknown. This is treating very lightly what 
medical men said about the practice. 


Mr. J. G. Talbot is one more instance of release from 
life soon following release from work. It is not curious, 
for it is very common, but it is always remarkable how 
often one hears of a man’s death almost immediately after 
hearing of his resignation. Mr. Talbot was not a great 
parliamentarian, still less a politician. But he was a great 
gentleman, and, on the whole, a great Churchman— 
great in his zeal and conviction. It is in Church politics 
that he will most be missed. He has been a very 
familiar figure there for now twenty or thirty years. It 
is pleasant to think that all Mr. Talbot’s best qualities 
are more than sustained in the man who takes his place 
as member for Oxford University. 


No doubt there will be the usual grumbling, and prob- 
ably. some downright growling too, about schoolmaster 
bishops when Dr. Pollock’s appointment to Norwich is 
realised. Anyhow, he has been a great success at Wel- 
lington, and most of the qualities that have seen him 
through there must come into play in a diocese. The 
papers have made a great deal of the King’s influence 
on Dr. Pollock’s behalf. We do not fancy Court 
appointments in the Church, but we are certainly not 
going to discount a good man if he happens to be in 
Royal favour as well. We should think that Dr. Pollock 
could stand it. 


The Presidents of the Oxford and Cambridge Boat 
Clubs decline to change the date of the race, which 
they had fixed for Wednesday in Holy Week. But they 
have some scruples ; so by way of compromise between 
their convenience and the Church, or by way of squar- 
ing their own consciences, they propose to give up 
the dinner. The dinner is to become a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the Church. It is a pity the Presidents have 
not the courage of their own decision. If the observa- 
tion of Holy Week is nothing to them, let them be 
straight about it and dine as in any other week; if it 
is something, let them change the date of the race. 
Even if it were rowed at some other time than spring, 
the world might not come to an end. The Bishop 
of London, they tell us, ‘‘ approves of the whole 
arrangement ’’. Then, as Mr. Balfour said once of 
another bishop, ‘‘ so much the worse for the bishop ”’. 


MR. ASQUITH’S HUMILIATION. 


HEN Mr. Asquith succeeded to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, two years ago, he seemed 
to have reached the summit of human power. Being 
only half-way up the fifties, he was still in his political 
youth ; and he wielded a sceptre more potent than that 
of the Kaiser, or the Tsar, or the President of the 
United States. The two European Emperors have 
troubles which the Prime Minister of England knows 
nothing of ; and the American President has the Senate 
to thwart him at every turn. Mr. Asquith had at his 
command the biggest parliamentary majority ever seen 
since the Reform Act of 1832 ; and he had in the country 
a constituency, as yet undebauched by blackguardism 
of speech and corrupt finance, which was willing to 
follow him along the plain, broad path of moderate 
reform and imperial solidarity. The young demo- 
cracies of Greater Britain are politically Liberal in their 
sympathies ; and they would have met him more than 
half-way in any attempt, however cautious, to bring 
the colonies into closer union with the metropolis, 
especially on the subject of imperial defence. With 
regard to Europe, Great Britain was at one of those 
happy moments in history when the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs has nothing to do and when our 
foreign policy is uninteresting because it is non-existent. 
Mr. Asquith’s authority in his Cabinet and in the House 
of Commons was then not only unquestioned, but 
apparently without the shadow of a rival. He was older 
than most of his colleagues: he had the training of 
Balliol and the Bar behind him; and he was master 
of a rhetorical style which swayed the House of Com- 
mons the more easily because it had no competitor. If 
ever a statesman succeeded to a fair and ample 
heritage, abundantly equipped for its devotion to great 
and noble uses, it was Mr. Asquith. What has he done 
with the talents confided to his care? He has thrown 
away his opportunity ; he has wasted the public estate; 
he has subsided from a statesman into the dignified 
and ductile instrument of anarchy. 

In two years a majority of three hundred and fifty 
has been reduced to a majority of one hundred and 
twenty, of whom eighty-two are Irish Nationalists 
sworn to break up the Empire, and forty are Labour- 
Socialists pledged to subscribe allegiance to no political 
party. Within the ring-fence of ‘‘ the predominant 
partner ’’, in England which contains nine-tenths of 
the property and intelligence of the three kingdoms, 
the Prime Minister is in a minority. The once 
great Liberal party is demoralised ; the national finances 
are in confusion; one branch of the Legislature, 
the House of Lords, is threatened with extinction 
or emasculation. The General Election just con- 
cluded has witnessed the spread, under high official 
patronage, of the most deadly discase that can fasten 
on the vitals of a free political country : we mean, the 
use of gross and exasperating personalities in political 
controversy. Unless this disgustful practice is stopped 
by the reprobation of public opinion it can only end 
here, as it has ended in the United States, by driving all 
respectable men out of public life. But it is at present 
one of many symptoms of the general confusion, the 
anarchy or no-government, which two years of Mr. 
Asquith have brought about. How is it possible, the 
intelligent foreigner might ask, for one man to have 
wrought all this mischief in so short a time? The 
answer is at hand: the Prime Minister has not wrought 
it; he has done worse : he has allowed it to be wrought 
by others, whom he may or may not dislike but whom 
he must despise and distrust. 

Mr. Asquith’s capital error on succeeding to the 
Premiership was his appointment of Mr. Lloyd George 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Lloyd George 
had been two years at the Board of Trade—his only 
experience of office—where he had done well, just be- 
cause he was in a subordinate position. By suddenly 
promoting him to the post next in importance and 
dignity to that of the First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. 
Asquith took the first fatal step towards his own sub- 
mergence. Why he did so is inexplicable by any 
reasons known to the political world. The Prime 
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Minister must by that time have become acquainted with 
his youthful colleague’s qualities. As a man of the 
world, as a lawyer, as a politician, Mr. Asquith must 
have known that if there is one post in the Government 
for which Englishmen require gravity of character, 
sobriety of speech, and official experience it is the Chan- 
cellorship of the Exchequer. It is an axiom with 
theatrical managers that plays written about money 
never succeed, because money is too serious a subject 
for jocular treatment. Taxation is the most serious of 
all subjects; and Mr. Asquith chose as his Minister of 
Taxation an inexperienced politician whose reputation 
was built upon his chaff of Mr. Chamberlain. Taxation 
is too complicated a subject for the comprehension of 
the average elector; and therefore we do not hesitate 
to say that the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s methods 
of speech have had more to do with the loss of over a 
hundred seats to the Radical party than the principles 
of socialistic finance. Mr. Asquith’s next mistake was 
his promotion of Mr. Winston Churchill from the Under- 
Secretaryship of the Colonies to the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade, with a seat in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Churchill had only been eight years in the House of 
Commons; he had only been a member of the Radical 
party three or four years. Official experience appar- 
ently counts for nothing in Mr. Asquith’s eyes: ad- 
ministrative ability for still less, and ordinary attendance 
to the duties of a Government department for nothing 
at all. It is physically impossible that either Mr. 
Lloyd George or Mr. Winston Churchill can have 
attended to the business of their departments, for they 
were always making speeches in distant parts of the 
country. The capacity of composing and delivering 
inflammatory platform harangues has been with the 
Prime Minister the sole qualification for the highest 
posts in his Cabinet. If Mr. Asquith really thinks that 
the comparatively low faculty of fluent vituperation is 
the one thing needful for his Cabinet, we recommend him 
to wander about the public parks any evening or Sunday 
afternoon. He will pick up half a dozen better plat- 
form speakers of that kind than Messrs. Lloyd George 
and Churchill in a week’s ramble. Somebody said of 
Lord Beaconsfield that he latterly mistook youth for 
genius. Is Mr. Asquith under a similar infatuation? 
Whatever the cause of these mistakes, the Prime 
Minister has had plenty of time to correct, or rather to 
counteract, their consequences. He had only to assert 
the authority usually exercised by the head of the 
Cabinet, and as a rule cheerfully acknowledged by his 
colleagues. He has absolutely failed to do so, and has 
practically abdicated. Can anybody explain why the 
trained statesmen of the Cabinet, the Prime Minister, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Secretaries of State for India, 
for War, and for Foreign Affairs, have allowed them- 
selves to be pushed to the edge of the revolutionary 
precipice by the twin demagogues? In comparing 
Guizot and Thiers a French writer has observed that 
Guizot was the victim of the pedantry of power, and 
Thiers of the sensualism of power. As we can find no 
other reason why Mr. Asquith should allow himself to 
be dragged through the gutter by Messrs. George and 
Churchill, we are compelled to the popular explanation 
that the Prime Minister thinks more of the social 
pleasure of his position than of its awful responsibility. 
He has certainly paid a heavy price for an easy and 
jovial life. He has spent in two years, and not, as Lord 
Goschen said, ‘‘like a gentleman’’, the biggest majority 
of modern times, and is reduced to bargaining for his 
life with the Labourites and the Nationalists. Does 
Mr. Asquith even now see what he has lost, and what 
he may still regain? The Prime Minister may still 
retrieve his mistakes; it is still open to him to reform 
the second chamber in a moderate and _ historical 
spirit and to restore order to the national finances. 
But there must be no hesitation or ambiguity 
at this hour of the day. Mr. Asquith must 
recover his authority; he must break decisively with 
hysterical Jacobinism; and he must appeal with the 
courage which is always successful in politics to the 
loyalty and patriotism of the sensible men of all parties. 
If Mr. Asquith can make up his mind to take this course, 
he must as the very first business get the Finance Bill 


passed, with or without modifications, by the end of 
March. We feel sure that with the proper assurances 
delivered in the proper manner, the Government might 
secure the support of the Unionist Opposition in the 
matter of the Budget. Having secured the national 
supply, Mr. Asquith should then summon a meeting of 
the two Houses of Parliament to confer upon the re- 
adjustment of their respective powers and privileges 
with relation to finance bills and other legislation. If 
the Prime Minister approaches this subject in the spirit 
of a reasonable statesman, an Act of Constitutional 
revision might be passed through both Houses by the 
month of May, before the introduction of the Budget 
for 1910-1911. If the questions of finance and the House 
of Lords could be disposed of in some sensible and 
prudent fashion, the question of Home Rule for Ireland 
could well be left over as the issue for the next appeal 
to the country. However the House of Lords may be 
reformed, or even crippled, as the Jacobins put it, no 
Home Rule Bill can be carried except after a General 
Election, in which it is the main issue. If, however, 
Mr. Asquith should decide to throw in his lot with the 
revolutionary party, there is of course nothing but con- 
fusion ahead. As a first step, the Prime Minister will 
be obliged to try to extort from the Sovereign a 
promise to turn the House of Lords into a mob of twelve 
hundred nonentities, which would make us the laughing- 
stock of the world. Successful or unsuccessful, as 
regards the manceuvre of the hour, the attempt will spell 
the ruin of Mr. Asquith. 


TARIFF REFORM AND THE WEST RIDING. 


NIONIST unsuccess—Tariff Reform in the van— 
in the manufacturing towns of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire is of so much more than local importance 
that full inquiry into its causes is more than interesting ; 
it is necessary. The West Riding has always been one of 
the most ‘‘ sturdily ’’ (the consecrated word) democratic 
parts of England. Hereditary power its people have 
either hated or at best put up with as wrong in principle, 
but not working so badly as it might. Associated with 
the hereditary principle they found the ownership of 
large estates in land, and the landowner has been 
brought before their minds not, as he is in the country 
districts, as 4 personal power for good, but chiefly as a 
man who drew much from land which the growth of their 
towns and industries had made more valuable, and who 
sometimes no doubt stood in the way of that growth by 
the price he demanded for land requircd for public 
purposes. This anti-landowner democracy is the foun- 
dation of the Radicalism of the West Riding. It is 
true that since 1885 the power of the Radical party 
has declined in this district, but this has been largely 
due to the formation of the Labour party, who on all 
these points are as Radical as those whose power they 
have checked. The growth of Conservatism, amongst 
the working men at any rate, has been perhaps mainly 
the result of disappointment with the Liberal party at a 
time when that party was under the control of men 
who concentrated their energies upon attacks on the 
Church, who were indifferent to the development of 
the Empire and to our interests abroad, and who be- 
lieved that the only thing you can do for trade is to let 
it alone. Many of these converts to Conservatism were 
rather anti-Liberals than real Conservatives, and some 
of them have since joined the Labour party. 

To overcome this anti-Lords disposition it was neces- 
sary for the cause of Tariff Reform to arouse an equal 
enthusiasm and a power of conviction that would carry 
all before it. This it failed to do. Tariff Reform was 
unable to make headway against the combined forces of 
the Liberal and Labour parties, helped as they were by 
the Irish vote. Still, how was it that in these great manu- 
facturing towns, so dependent upon the success of their 
industries, Tariff Reform did not make a better show 
at the polls in spite of the special difficulties of these 
elections? What were the influences that fought 
against it? In the first place we must remember that, 
just as in a country which has long been Protectionist 
industries will have grown up which any change in fiscal 
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policy may seriously injure, so in a country that has 
maintained a policy of free imports industries are de- 
veloped suited to the prevailing conditions, and to them 
any change means risk. Thus, in the West Riding 
a very large trade has grown up in the export of tops 
(or combed wool) and of yarns to the Continent. This 
is not so profitable to the district, nor does it give so 
much or such well-paid employment, as a trade in fully 
manufactured goods ; but it is there, and many firms are 
no doubt making satisfactory profits from it. Many of 
these firms fear lest by a change they should lose what 
they have and find it difficult and costly to replace it under 
new conditions. Other firms are doubtful as to the result, 
and, though not actively hostile to Tariff Reform, are too 
uncertain as to its effect upon their own business to be at 
all enthusiastic about it. There are in fact very large 
interests which have grown up under our present system 
and which are sure to be hostile, or at best indifferent, 
until those who control them can be convinced that 
Tariff Reform will not bring about loss of their present 
trade, but will save them from an ultimate loss certain 
to follow from our Free Import system. At present 
these powerful interests are mainly hostile to any change, 
and are working against it with great energy. Also the 
fact that trade was generally good in the West Riding, 
and employment in the staple industries better than 
usual, at the time of the elections helped their efforts 
materially. 

The great obstacle, however, to the progress of Tariff 
Reform in this district, as elsewhere, is the fear of the 
working men that it will increase the cost of food. 
The rates of wages in the staple trades are, on the 
whole, comparatively low, at any rate for men. The 
position of many families has become worse in recent 
years. The raising of the age for beginning work, 
however necessary it may have been in the ultimate 
interests of the children themselves, has for the time 
diminished the income of many families, and at the 
same time the cost of living has increased owing to the 
general advance in the price of most of the neces- 
saries of life. It is natural that those who now find it 
difficult to make ends meet should look with real fear 
upon the possibility of any increase in the cost of living. 
The probability that there would be an increased de- 
mand for labour, and in consequence an increase in the 
wages employers would have to pay, if a policy of Tariff 
Reform were adopted, seems to them distant and un- 
certain. They have been so long accustomed to rates 
of wages that alter but little that they have learned to 
look for comfort in their lives rather to the power of 
making their small incomes go as far as possible in 
providing them with the necessaries of life than to 
any possibility of increasing those incomes. If Tariff 
Reform is to win the general support of the working 
men of the West Riding, they will have to be convinced 
that it will not increase the general cost of living for 
them, and that it is a policy which will be carried out 
in their interest—that it will increase their wages, 
and not merely the employers’ profits and the landlords’ 
rents. They must be taught that prices depend upon 
production ; that large production of food stuffs, whether 
it be the result of bountiful harvests or of increase of 
the area of land under cultivation, means cheap food ; 
that in any process of manufacture it is large produc- 
tion which is cheap production; that it is to the lasting 
interest of the people and of the State to encourage pro- 
duction in every possible way within the Empire, so that 
British agriculturists and British manufacturers may 
be strong enough to supply our wants so largely that 
their power of competition will keep down the cost of 
anything we have to import from abroad. They can 
only be convinced of these things if the policy of Tariff 
Reform is put before them by men whom they can trust. 
The Unionist party, if it means to win their confidence, 
must accept without hesitation or reserve a policy of 
social reform which it must advocate and endeavour to 
carry out hand-in-hand with Tariff Reform. The hesi- 
tation shown by the Unionist party from 1900 to 1906 in 
social reform questions shook the confidence of many 
working men. Members of Parliament might realise 
that it is not what they talk about but what they do 
that really interests the electors. During last Parlia- 


ment Liberals mended their ways a good deal as to social 
reform, to which historically they were indifferent. 
If the Unionist party hopes to win the great industrial 
constituencies of the West Riding, it must be thoroughly 
in earnest in promoting and supporting measures for 
improving the social conditions of our poorer classes and 
for helping in any and in every way our national in- 
dustries. Our opponents are giving us every chance of 
doing this by precluding themselves from competing with 
us. They are slipping back into their ancient errors. 
They are pledged to break the House of Lords and dis- 
establish the Church in Wales, and they are in the power 
of the Irish Nationalists, which means Home Rule. 
These vast political changes can leave a diminished and 
divided majority neither time nor strength for social 
measures. Therefore we have our opportunity, and we 
must use it to make the manufacturing districts realise 
that it is only a Unionist Government that can actively 
promote their industrial and social prosperity. 


OPPRESSED ENGLAND. 


NGLAND, at all events, is for the Unionists. 
There it is—a plain majority of fourteen over 
Radical and Labour members combined. It will 
not do to forget this fact, or to allow the violent man 
on the other side to forget it. Should the Radical 
protest that it is absurd to distinguish the parts of this 
United Kingdom, or to take into account the quality 
as well as the quantity of votes, we may point out that 
it was he and his friends who first began to do so. 
Tariff Reformers have been told repeatedly that it would 
be in contempt of democracy if any scheme of Tariff 
Reform were permitted to go through with a majority 
of the hard-headed industrial townsmen of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire dead against it. The Radical who has 
drawn so sharp a line between the intelligence of those 
who live in Manchester and of those who live in Bir- 
mingham should highly appreciate our argument. We 
would begin by reminding the outlying portions of this 
United Kingdom that England is and intends to remain 
—in the language of one Liberal Prime Minister—the 
‘* predominant partner ’’; and that they themselves 
are—in the language of another Prime Minister—the 
** Keltic fringe ’’. We note that it seems to be part 
of the Radical policy at present to bribe the junior 
partners to upset the old firm. An attempt has been 
made to buy Wales with Disestablishment, and to. buy 
Ireland with Home Rule. The solidarity of the partner- 
ship is threatened; and, this being so, it becomes 
necessary to emphasise the fact that one of the partners 
is senior to the others; and, if for no other reason, is 
entitled to particular respect and attention. Now, the 
senior partner is, for one thing, resolved to hold the 
firm together ; and will insist that the Radical policy of 
sectional bribery and sectional appeal shall not be 
allowed to cripple the Unionist attempt to induce all 
classes and sections in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to realise their unity and to pull 
together. That is perhaps the most important thing 
which the Unionist vote in England means. It is a vote 
given for the Union. The diversity of the issues before 
the country in this election must not be allowed to 
obscure that truth. England has in this election passed 
a vote of censure on the method employed by the Radical 
party. The key to that method lies in the attempt made 
by Mr. Asquith’s lieutenants to bring back to West 
minster enough votes from Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
to swamp the English Unionist votes polled against 
them. In the cases of Wales and Ireland the bribe was 
so open that we might almost have expected it to be 
refused out of simple shame. In Scotland the method 
was different. Mr. Ure set the tone by his speeches in 
Lanarkshire, when he made a deliberate attempt to 
inflame his hearers against the Southerner as @ 
Southerner, and against those of his institutions 
which, being distinctively English, were fair game 
north of the Tweed. It was a fine picture that he 
drew of England: ‘‘ There they would find banded 
together the narrow selfishness of property seeking’ 
nothing but its own interest; all the cowards and the 
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chicken-hearts panic-stricken at the thought of a German 
invasion’’. The Tariff Reformers, said Mr. Ure, had 
by one means and another (influence of the Trade 
and so on) ‘‘ secured the allegiance of the bucolic intel- 
ligence of the backward-going agricultural South”’. 
But Scotland, how different things were in Scotland ! 
This kind of speech, punctuated with laughter and 
cheers, is the kind of speech which justifies us now in 
dwelling on the Unionist majority obtained for the 
‘* predominant partner ’’ in the House of Commons; 
and in insisting that it would be monstrous to permit 
a Radical coalition scraped together by these means to 
overrule this English majority on any measure of vital 
and lasting importance. 

What is the real meaning of this majority, and what 
result should the fact of its being there have upon the 
conduct and policy of the Government in the Parliament 
about to meet? Well, it means a great deal more than 
appears on the surface. The Unionists have won in 
England; and they have won most unmistakeably in 
the counties of England. Now the English counties 
alone equal 43.8 per cent. of the whole electorate of the 
United Kingdom. They return only 234 members to 
the House of Commons, which means that they are 
greatly under-represented. If the English counties had 
their fair share of representation, they would have to be 
given another sixty seats. This unfair arrangement 
for the English counties is due, more than to anything 
else, to the over-representation of Ireland and of the 
Scots burghs. Here, then, is an additional reason why 
the Keltic vote should be discounted. It is given more 
value than it is entitled to, even counting only by heads. 
A fair redistribution scheme would bring down the 
Nationalist vote by twenty at least, and send up the 
English county vote by sixty. Mr. Asquith’s Home 
Rule bribe could not buy him eighty net votes then. 
These votes would either have been extinguished or 
paired. Our English majority now becomes a very real 
factor indeed. Some of the Keltic votes ought not to 
be there at all. Many of them have been won on an 
appeal against the bucolic Southerner tricked out for the 
eccasion by Mr. Ure. By what authority, in the face 
of these facts, can Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
venture to put their hands to anything drastic or revolu- 
tionary? Is England, having less votes in the House 
than she should have, to be forced into revolution by 
Scotland and Ireland, which are over-represented? Is 
the majority of voters in the United Kingdom to be 
coerced into a policy of disruption in Church and State 
because there happen to be in the coming Parliament 
two Keltic groups which will be able to trim the boat 
as they please, and are there for that very purpose? 
Finally, is England to be forced to look on helplessly 
while the Radical tinkers are meddling with her Con- 
stitution, when she has a majority in the House sent 
there to prevent it? 

If Radical flourishes mean anything, the question 
of the House of Lords must come up early in the 
new Parliament. Here the Keltic fringe comes in. 
Nationalists and Disestablishers have it down on the 
front page of the programme that the House of Lords 
as an effective second chamber must go. The way 
to their particular ends lies—as they themselves like 
to put it—over the bodies of the Lords. Radical 
newspapers have from day to day described the votes 
recorded for the coalition as votes recorded against 
the Peers. According to this way of thinking there 
is in the new Parliament a majority of something 
like one hundred and twenty for a limitation of the 
legislative function of the House of Lords. Even if this 
were a solid English majority, elected on a fair basis 
of representation, it would not be at all clear whether it 
were right and just to use it for the purpose of modify- 
ing the Constitution. In all countries where a paper 
Constitution has been drawn up, special guarantees— 
such as a two-thirds majority—have been devised to 
safeguard the Constitution against being remodelled 
without very special care and thought. But here we 
have no such thing as a solid English majority. It is, 


infact, unthinkable that any statesman could set out to 
‘make a constitutional change of the most trifling nature | 


‘situated as is Mr. Asquith to-day. Placed as he is 


at the head of a chance coalition of groups, each of 
which has on interested grounds a particular grudge 
against one of the members of our Constitution, it 
would be something new in the politics of this country 
if he used his position to effect a revolution. The 
House of Lords, be it remembered, is older than Great 
Britain. As an institution it is part and parcel of the 
life of that *‘ bucolic ’’ and ‘‘ backward-going ’’ South 
which Mr. Ure thinks it safe to contemn. The 
Nationalist member at Westminster is still something 
of a novelty as things go in England. The remote 
Welshman has only had a matter of three and a half 
centuries to get over his feeling of strangeness there. 
In matters constitutional the Kelt should be on his 
good behaviour. If nothing else will move him, let 
him remember that, though the ‘‘ bucolic ’’ South has 
learned to be a little easy-going in these modern times, 
it is quite possible for the Kelt to go too far. Mr. 
Asquith should realise that the Prime Minister of 
England, sit though he may for Fifeshire, is not com- 
monly expected to wear a kilt or to flourish a black- 
thorn. England is not going to be oppressed for ever. 


AMERICA AND MANCHURIA. 


| Bary SALISBURY’S aphorism that the question 

of railways in China was a question of finance is 
finding a wider application than he intended. It was 
uttered at a time when China was being partitioned into 
Spheres of Influence earmarked by railway concessions, 
and was meant to imply that our command of capital 
would enable us to obtain such concessions as we 
desired. But the pendulum swung back: a policy was 
adopted of equal opportunity for all, and the United 
States appeals again to finance as the power that shall 
make it prevail. American friendship for China has 
been so ostentatiously affirmed that it has come to be 
regarded as quite a superior if not exclusive possession ; 
and Mr. Knox is anxious to prevent the crystallisation 
in Manchuria of interests that might militate against 
China’s independence, as well as endanger the policy of 
‘ the open door ’’. Apprehending, no doubt—although 
diplomacy forbids the expression of thought in plain 
terms—that Russia and Japan may gradually consoli- 
date their interests to a degree that it might be difficult 
to challenge, he proposes to meet the danger by 
timely accord. The Powers are invited to neutralise 
railways in Manchuria by forming a sort of inter- 
national syndicate to acquire existing and construct 
future lines—starting, for example, with one from Chin- 
chow to Aigun, from the frontier of Chihli to the Amur. 
The conception is striking; even grandiose. Such 
trifles as Fakumen extensions and South Manchurian 
rivalries are overcome at a stroke. The ‘‘ New York 
Evening Post ’’ describes it as proof that Mr. Knox 
‘* attacks diplomatic problems of the first rank as easily 
as he would discharge a refractory window-cleaner ’’. 
And that a project so far-reaching—which tears through 
spheres of influence as easily as the Jews of old were 
wont to rend their garments—should have been promul- 
gated without previously sounding those most concerned 
is not its least remarkable feature. Mr. Knox speaks 
of it as enabling Russia and Japan to shift their 
‘** onerous responsibilities ’’ in connexion with Man- 
churian railways on to the shoulders of the combined 
Powers. But he omitted to ask, first, whether they wish 
to shift those responsibilities ; and both have now given 
a negative reply. Russia is asked, in fact, to allow the 
Siberian railway which connects her with Vladivostock 
to be intersected at Tsitsihar, and Japan is asked to sell 
for a definite sum the South Manchurian railway which 
makes up almost the only substantial asset she has 
gained by the war. How, asks the Japanese press, 
are you going to appraise the value of a railway that 
practically cost Japan £/200,000,000 and 100,000 lives? 
And if Japanese and Russian railway interests in Man- 
churia threaten China’s integrity, how about the French 
line across Yunnan and German railways in Shantung? 
The United States said nothing while Russia was over- 
running Manchuria, and intervention now savours of the 
action of Germany, France, and Russia after the Chino- 
Japanese war of 1895! 
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Not that Mr. Knox was without pleas. An inter- 
national railway would refuse, obviously, to transport 
troops and munitions of war, so that Russia would be 
relieved from potential danger of Japanese attack from 
the south. And international finance would relieve Japan 
ftom the apprehension of competition which she pleads 
in bar of extensions—to Fakumen or elsewhere—pro- 
posed by other Powers. It is all interesting fence. But 
both Powers seem content to take the bad with the 
good, and decline the proposition, if not gratefully, with 
thanks. There is fine irony in the ‘* Times ”’ suggestion 
that Mr. Knox can, however, claim to have promoted at 
least in one respect the ends which American statesman- 
ship had in view when it promoted the Peace Conference 
at Portsmouth. His proposals have for the first time 
brought Russia and Japan into closer communion of 
views regarding their interests in the region which was 
the scene of their struggle. 

It is a curious reflection that amid all these negotia- 
tions, undertaken ostensibly on her behalf, China seems 
a negligible quantity. If Russia and Japan had agreed, 
she would doubtless have agreed also. As they de- 
murred she has to demur; for they are masters of the 
situation. It is, however, at least open to question 
whether the success of Mr. Knox’ proposal would not 
have left her in a more parlous condition than before. 
She stood helplessly by while Russia and Japan were 
fighting for territory which she called hers. She could 
not assert her authority when it was restored to her, 
nor even refrain from compromising her interests in 
negotiations with Japan. The proposed international 
syndicate would be, of course, nominally subject to 
China ; but what would her sovereignty be worth? It 
would be a substitution, really, of five masters for two; 
and though she might dream dreams, in consequence, of 
multiplied opportunities for intrigue, it is likely that the 
financial interests concerned would lead to the practical 
consolidation of a condominium in which she would have 
little to say. The design of lifting Manchuria out of 
international politics by syndicating international in- 
terests is altogether praiseworthy ; but the practical diffi- 
culties in the way are so obvious that one can hardly 
suppose Mr. Knox failed to see them, and can only 
surmise an underlying purpose to reaffirm the doctrine 
of equal opportunity and the intention of the United 
States to claim a full share in opportunities that may 
occur. Count Komura has taken occasion, indeed, to 
affirm again in the Diet the intention of Japan to adhere 
scrupulously to the policy of the open door ; adding that 
the realisation of the American project would involve 
radical changes in the condition of affairs established by 
the Portsmouth and Peking treaties that might have 
serious consequences to undertakings promoted in the 
belief that the South Manchurian railway would remain 
Japanese. In this view of treaty obligations China 
seems to have been led to acquiesce. 

But here again obtrudes the question of finance. For 
the scheme contemplated Chinese participation, and 
financial disability seems to have been pleaded as a 
supplementary consideration. But it is in fact a cardinal 
consideration, for finance is becoming evidently an 
urgent difficulty at Peking, and there seems really no 
more evidence of the fiscal or administrative reforms upon 
which her future depends than there was a generation 
ago. Edicts have been issued abolishing torture; yet 
a man was beaten the other day in the Shanghai city 
so barbarously that the foreign Consuls demanded his 
release. Great things were hoped of Yuan Shih-kai; 
but he was dismissed suddenly from power. One of 
his successors in the Viceroyalty of Chihli—we say 
““ one ’’ advisedly because the changes in high office 
lately have been kaleidoscopic—Tuan Fang has in- 
curred a similar fate. Yuan’s crime was that he had 
sided with the Empress-Dowager at the time of the 
coup d’état; and with her death came the turn of the 
Emperor’s friends. Tuan Fang’s ostensible fault was 
having permitted photographs to be taken of the 
Empress’ funeral ‘cortége ; but the real cause is said to 
be his dismissal of officials, including a brother-in-law 
of the Regent who was able to enlist backstairs in- 
fluence on his side; also that, in striving for economy, 
he reduced the customary flow of presents to Peking. 


With the death of the Empress, we were assured, 
the way would be cleared for palace reform, for the 
extirpation of eunuchs and of palace intrigue. But 
there is a new Empress-Dowager who seems quite 
disposed to assert her position; and if it be answered 
that that leaves things as before, the rejoinder is 
that they are in so far worse that the old Empress 
was at least master, whereas present conditions 
imply paralysis and greater scope than ever for 
intrigue. When foreigners experienced in China praise 
the honour of her merchants and the capacity and 
frugality of her workmen, one is bewildered at the 
seeming inability of the great men whom the country 
throws up to effect improvement or reform. A remark 
attributed to Count Okuma may perhaps throw light on 
the enigma. As individuals (he is reported to have 
said) the personality of the Chinese is probably stronger 
than that of any other race; but collectively it is much 
weaker. No man, as the SarurDAy remarked lately, 
** will work harder than a Chinaman when he is working 
for himself, but no man is more prone to scamp a job 
when he is doing it for another ’’. We hear of the great- 
ness of China in the days of masterful Emperors like 
Kang-hi and Kienlung; but for several generations 
the Government has been in commission—which means 
collectivity. Have we here an explanation of the 
effeteness which declines, or is unable, to avail itself 
of the best-intentioned efforts to help, yet is unable 
seemingly, alone, to initiate any real administrative 
reform? 


THE CITY. 


i i HE further collapse in American securities brings to 
mind the danger of a banking system under the 
control of one or two multi-millionaires. It is so easy 
in such circumstances to bring about a collapse, even 
if the general trade of the country were never better. 
Jay Gould played havoc with the New York stock 
market by forcing the banks to call in loans, and though 
matters have improved slightly since his death, such 
tactics are not unknown now, and will always be 
possible so long as the controlling interest in those 
United States institutions remains in the hands of a few 
monopolists. The failure of Messrs. Fiske & Robinson, 
well-known investment brokers in New York, might 
easily have been avoided had ordinary banking facilities 
been available to them; but the fiat went out that loans 
were to be curtailed, and as there was no opportunity 
of a quick realisation of securities the firm was com- 
pelled to go under. It is not easy to understand the 
resistance shown in certain quarters of the United 
States to the establishment of a Central Bank some- 
thing on the lines of the Banks of England, Germany, 
and France, unless it is feared that no body of men 
will be found sufficiently honest to run it independently. 
The success of such an undertaking should be assured, 
and the business men of America should force the 
question to an issue. A still more unpleasant incident 
of the week has been the appointment of a receiver for 
the Mexican National Packing Company, whose bonds 
and stocks are largely held in England. It is not so 
many months ago that a debenture issue of £500,000 
was made in London, when the financial position of 
the company was declared to be very strong. It is now 
announced that the recent suspension of the United 
States Banking Company in Mexico City has resulted 
in a temporary tying-up of the company’s resources. 
We can only say that the company had no business 
to be dependent upon such a small banking institution. 
The incident will not add to the prestige of the British 
Mexican Trust Company, and will cause an uncomfort- 
able feeling regarding issues made under its auspices. 
It is only fair to add, however, that this company is doing 
its best to protect the interest of English bond-holders. 
It seems an odd moment, when British Government 
securities are so depreciated, for foreign Governments to 
be thinking of scaling down the interest on their debts. 
Japan has long wanted to place her foreign loans on a 
4 per cent. basis, but it is a surprise that Brazil should. 
have similar ambitions. The process can be carried too 
far, and we think both countries, Brazil especially, are 
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premature in their intentions. Only a few weeks ago 
Brazil was able to put the sinking fund into operation, and 
there must always be risks in the investment of British 
capital in such a country which only a high rate of in- 
terest can cover. If, however, the reduction in interest 
brings British securities into greater favour we shall not 
complain, and certainly this ought to be the result. The 
City of Budapest Loan has been given the cold shoulder. 
Much was made of the assets of the city, but apparently 
what investors feared was the proximity of the city to 
the political danger zone. We predict an equally poor 
response on the part of British investors for the forth- 
coming Bulgarian loan. Only the fact that in no other 
way is an official quotation for the bonds on our Stock 
Exchange possible can have prompted the issuing houses 
te arrange for a subscription list to be opened in London. 

Gambling in rubber shares becomes more and more 
a pastime, and everywhere one goes in the City, Tom, 
Dick and Harry will be found talking of the profits 
made and to be made in the share market. Meantime 
Mincing Lane is reported to be unloading, and seeking 
te conceal its operations by forcing up the price of the 
raw material. The output of new companies shows no 
falling-off, and judging by some of the latest promotions 
any swamp is considered good enough for the public 
appetite. In the absence of mining deals, the Venture 
Corporation and the Share Guarantee Trust Company 
are preparing rubber “‘ tit-bits ’’, and when we find 
these companies taking an active part in the market 
we think it time to be wary. It is inconceivable 
that the public could have studied the prospectus of the 
Madagascar Rubber Company before applying for 
shares. Six months ago such a proposition would have 
been laughed at. The promoters, however, are masters 
at the game of share-rigging, and by making a market 
prior to the issue succeeded in arousing the cupidity 
of the speculative public sufficiently to ensure a big 
subscription. 

The latest promotion of the Russian Estates and 
Mines, Limited, is the Mount Dzyshra (Caucasus) Ex- 
ploration Company. Like nearly all the companies 
emanating from the same source, it is introduced 
through the Stock Exchange. A few dealers agree with 
the promoters to make a market in the shares, and by 
means of a quotation duly paid for in the financial news- 
papers the public are made aware of its existence. 
Henceforward until the Stock Exchange Committee have 
granted a special settlement we may expect to hear 
through the same channel of the daily transactions in 
the shares. And meantime ‘‘ share-pushing ’’ will no 
doubt be arranged by the irresponsible Dmitri Tcher- 
nine, whose coup in French Rhodesia and Transvaal 
Exploration shares will ever remain as a record of his 
great financial abilities. 


INSURANCE: ANNUITIES. 
IV. 


REVIOUS articles have dealt with the subject of 
immediate annuities, payable during the continu- 
ance of a single life. The terms upon which these can 
be obtained are available for everyone to refer to in 
Whitaker’s Almanack, and need not be quoted here in 
any detail. Approximately, a man of sixty can obtain 
49 a year for life for every £100 of purchase-money, 
and a woman of the same age a little over £8. At age 
seventy the return to a man is 13 per cent. of the pur- 
chase-price, and to a woman about 12 per cent. 
Another kind of annuity which is often of much use 
provides for the payment of the annuity so long as either 
of two people are living. The exact terms for annuities 
of this kind can be obtained, as a rule, only by applying 
to the offices for special quotations. It may therefore 
be useful to give some specimen rates from the pro- 
spectus published by the Confederation Life of Canada, 
which has an office in London. The figures given are 
for the cost of an annuity of £10 a year, payable yearly 
during the joint continuance of the two lives and to 
the survivor for the remainder of life. By a slight addi- 
tional payment annuities can be paid either half-yearly 
‘or quarterly ; the last payment of the annuity is made on 


the final regular pay-day prior to death, no proportional 
part of the annuity up to the time of death being paid. 
When lives of two different sexes are concerned the 
rates will be the same as for two female lives if the male 
is the older of the two. 


Ages Two Females Two Males Male and Female 
50 and 50 4180 16 0 ... £169 9 © ... £175 2 0 
» .. 107 O .. 9 865. § 
« 1490 9 © ... 14615 
, @ .. 6 6 ... 14019 © 
JO .. © 120 125 12 0 
70 23 98 13 0 ... 102 8 oO 


For a man and his wife, or for two sisters, an annuity 
of this kind is frequently very convenient when the 
capital owned is small and there is no one dependent 
upon the purchasers. 

Since, however, it may be assumed that one person 
can conveniently live on a smaller income than two, 
while at the same time requiring more than half the 
income in order to live alone and keep up the same 
standard of conifort as when two people were living 
together, it is not a bad plan to use the capital in buying 
three annuities, two of them being on the single lives 
and one lasting till the death of the survivor. Thus in 
the case of two ladies both aged sixty, and having a 
joint capital of £1905, they could use £586 to buy an 
annuity of £50 a year during the life of one, £586 to 
buy a corresponding annuity during the life of the other, 
and £733 to secure £50 a year so long as either was 
living. This would yield £150 a year during their 
joint existence, leaving £100 a year for the survivor. 
This might be a better plan than using half the capital 
to buy an annuity on one life and half on the other ; it 
depends on ages and circumstances which plan is 
preferable. Annuities on three or more lives can, if 
desired, be arranged on similar lines. 

Annuities which continue only so long as both people 
are living can be obtained at a much smaller cost than 
if the annuity has to be continued to the survivor ; this is 
especially the case when one life is much older than 
the other. Thus, whereas the joint-life and survivor- 
ship annuity of £10 costs £146 6s. in the case of two 
females aged sixty, a joint-life annuity of the same 
amount and at the same ages costs only £90. Again, 
if the ages are sixty and eighty, the joint-life and sur- 
vivorship annuity of £10 costs £122 13s., and the 
joint-life only costs £47 12s. These joint-life annuities, 
ceasing at the death of the first annuitant, may form a 
useful investment for part of the capital in cases where 
the income to be derived from the balance is sufficient 
for one person, and it is desired to leave money to others 
at death. 

The fact is the annuity arrangements of life offices, 
like the assurance arrangements, are elastic and adapt- 
able to a very high degree. People can do what they 
choose with their money, and, if they select wisely 
according to their circumstances, can achieve beneficial 
results unattainable by other means. 


A GERMAN APPRECIATION OF ENGLAND IN 
INDIA. 


By Fretp-MARSHAL Sir EvELtyn Woop V.C. 


U P to the present time neither of the two political 

parties whose leaders govern our kingdom has 
ventured to tell the electorate that the first duty of a 
citizen is to fit himself to defend his hearth and home. 
Some of us, who forget how England by means of her 
Navy acquired possession of most of the globe suitable 
for colonisation for Europeans from the North, have 
been recently disagreeably surprised by learning that 
our supremacy at sea will.be challenged in a few years. 
A neighbouring, and so far friendly, Power, acting on 
one of its proverbs, ‘‘ Der starkste hat Recht ’’ (Might 
is Right), is now determined to possess the strongest 
navy in the world, as it has already the strongest army. 
Its representative men, while disregarding suggestions 
for limiting armaments by agreement, as futile as the 
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popinjay lord’s regret to Hotspur for the introduction 
of gunpowder in battles, are courteous rivals. When 
Blumenthai was at our maneeuvres in 1872, he observed 
to one of my friends: ‘‘ England had better keep up 
her Navy ’’. 

Count Hans von Koenigsmarck is equally frank in his 
delightfully instructive book,* although he expresses 
his ideas differently. He is a professedly enthusiastic 
admirer of Britons and of their ability in utilising the 
best qualities of Asiatics, but who also sees plainly the 
native points of view on various questions. The 
author’s sense of humour is keen, as he shows by occa- 
sional, though perfectly good-natured, jokes against the 
Paramount Power, of whose representatives he was 
almost invariably a welzome guest in every city or 
station, from the southern end of Madras to the Mala- 
kand and to Quetta. For instance, the Count, after 
a series of marvellously descriptive word-pictures of 
Benares, its Brahmans, temples and Rajah, ends that 
chapter thus: ‘* The Rajah leads the restful life of a 
millionaire, relieved of worry ’’. ... ‘‘ The Indian 
magnates are not bothered with Latin or with mathe- 
matics ’’’. . . . ‘* England respects their sovereign 
rights and shoots their tigers for them ’’. 

The author was much impressed by all that he saw 
at Agra, and records with evident admiration the care 
of the Indian Government, which employs native artists 
and architects, and maintains at great cost in good 
repair the historic buildings of native art. He notices 
the clearing away of the unsightly structures which had 
sprung up around the Taj Mahal, which have lately 
been replaced by well-kept lawns and flower-beds 
rich with the luxuriance of sub-tropical vegetation. 
Cypresses, lemon trees, palms and pomegranates are 
mirrored in the clear water, which splashes down from 
over a hundred fountains, while the warm air is heavy 
with the fragrance of roses and jasmine. 

During a discussion at the dinner-table of an hotel 
in that city Lord Curzon’s great care for the preserva- 
tion of the Taj Mahal and other monuments was unani- 
mously praised. The Count observed: ‘ British rule 
has safeguarded the treasures of art from destruction, 
and has preserved them and given them to all and 
sundry, and, what is more, without fee or charge ’’. 
He adds, an American tourist rejoined, ‘‘ Nor do we 
levy a charge on visitors to our great slaughterhouses 
at Chicago 

The author’s sense of humour is again shown in the 
conclusion of his description of a town on the Indus: 
‘* A garrison of hospital officers, a cockpit of fanatical 
Mullahs, the abomination of desolation! red-hot in 
summer, bitterly cold in winter. . . . The bandmaster, 
a Scotsman, has trained his musicians, who play so 
zealously that they all try to finish first by a few bars ”’. 

Count Koenigsmarck, a chivalrous nobleman, writes 
much more pleasantly of everyone he met on his travels 
—whether they were Asiatics, Britons, French, or 
Japanese—than did his famous namesake, Koenigs- 
marck, Maurice de Saxe, ‘‘ Le Beau Sabreur ’’, of his 
own self-sacrificing mother. 

One great charm of the book is the author’s power of 
appreciating the most interesting views of Nature and 
the best side of the men who strive to mould her in 
the cause of humanity. He records how the British 
Government engineers have by the construction of a 
hundred and eighty-seven thousand miles of irrigation 
canals enabled an area equal to twice that of the whole 
of France to be brought under cultivation, thus convert- 
ing unpopulated deserts into flourishing territories. 

The Count’s remarks on the twofold aspects of 
reform indicate discriminating power. Writing of the 
Resident and staff at the Court of a native prince whose 
father had brought the State to financial ruin, he 
records : ‘‘ They are exploiting its primitive resources, 
and for the profit of the commonweal’’. . . . ‘‘ The 
common people, who used to be drained dry, breathe 
again, work, and earn their just due under conditions 
of law and order. Men without any rights become 


* “A German Staff Officer in India.’’ By Count Hans von 
Koenigsmarck. Translated by P. H, Oakley Williams. London: 
Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d. net. 


owners. of property’’. . . . ‘‘ To the hitherto auto» 
cratic ruler the change is less welcome ’’. 


With two exceptions—Mrs. F. A. Steel’s opening 


chapter in ‘‘On the Face of the Waters’’, pub. 
lished in 1896, and Maud Diver’s ‘‘ The English. 
woman in India’’, published last year—no author 
of the many books I have read brings to my 
recollection as does Count von Koenigsmarck the 
physical and mental conditions of Indian life, and 
I lived in my early manhood for two and a half years 
almost entirely with natives. In a few words he shows 
a scene on the banks of the Ganges near the sacred 
city, Benares: ‘‘ Tightly wedged, the pious folk, men 
and women from all parts of India, are sitting here in 
their thousands, in order to sluice the water for the 
remission of sins on their bare bodies again and 
again’’. . . . ‘‘ Their ablutions over, they hurry to 
the temples for further flagellation ’’. 


The Count records his impressions on visiting the: 


graves of Henry Lawrence and Havelock at Lucknow : 
** Sacrifices such as these are the price British glory 
has to pay ’’’. . . . ‘* Not confined to India’s soil alone 
are the deeds of British valour; they have chosen every 
zone of the globe for their scene ’’. He ends the chap- 
ter by declaring that ‘‘ in expanding her possessions 
such valour alone suffices for England’s signal justifica- 
tion’, Count Koenigsmarck, having visited India 
eighteen years ago, knows much more of Indians tham 
ordinary tourists can pretend to have learnt, and his 
opinions are therefore of value. 

His account of a visit to Siva’s Temple at Madura is 
a fair example of his style : ‘* Utterly bewildering is the 
throng . . . ‘‘ penitent fanatics, beggars in rags, 
lisping lunatics, bargaining peddlers, shrieking cripples, 
bloodstained sacrificial beasts, trumpeting elephants, 
and then the bell-ringing, tootling and drumbeating 
of the ruthless, masterful, greedy priestcraft’’. The 
description of a hunt in the Nilgiri Hills gives a good 
idea of the country and of the sport obtainable, though 
Britons will be startled by the translator’s rendering, 
‘*The hounds followed the scent of the jackal barking’’. 
Elsewhere the translation of Hindustani words is 
peculiar, such as ‘‘ katscha—moderate’’, meaning 
kacha ’’, which Forbes’ dictionary renders ‘‘ unripe’, 
and might be colloquially rendered as ‘‘ indifferent ” ; 
but the difficulties of grappling with the German 
language have been well met, and one cannot expect in 
a translator of a German book a knowledge of English 
sporting and Hindustani expressions. The Count, 


while doing justice to British efforts to improve the: 


lot of the cultivators by extensive irrigation works, 
ascribes our great success to “ religious toleration, 
liberty in the widest sense, equality of rights in every 
relationship, which characterise British rule everywhere 
and render its yoke tolerable for subject nations ’’. 
. . . ** Everyone is free to work out his own salvation 
in his own way. He is under the protection of the 
strong arm of British justice’. . . . ‘‘ The inhabitants 
of the Peninsula, from the coolie up to the Maharajah, 
are well aware that British authority protects them 
from savagery and tyranny, that but for it insecurity 
of life and property would return, and stagnation of 
trade and traffic would ensue ’’. 

The author states that the upper classes are appre- 
ciably emancipating themselves from the bondage of 


caste which has prevailed for over two thousand years, 


and anticipates that ‘‘ as time goes on the population 
will gradually adapt themselves to Western influences ’’. 
I cannot agree that it will happen for many years. 
The Count in his travels associated for the most part 
with British officers and native princes. The per- 
centage of natives who live and die without ever ex- 
changing a word with Europeans is so great as to 
negative the possibility of the Count’s anticipations 
being realised for centuries. The natives of India are 
by instinct and custom the most conservative race in 
the world. When I was stationed at Aurangabad— 
fifty years ago, it is true, but that is but a week in 
regard to this question—a case occurred within my own 
knowledge which shows the strength of hereditary feel- 
ing. An elderly wealthy native adopted two baby girls- 
whose mother and family had died during a local famine- 
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The children grew up with his own girls, and were in 
all respects satisfactory, and apparently quite happy, 
until they arrived at the usual age for marriage. They 
then asked to see their papa by adoption, and said to 
him ‘* We are very grateful to you for your care of us, 
‘but we are now grown up. We are told our mother 
was a Kasbi (prostitute), and we must insist on our 
oem go out into the world, and do as our mother 
‘did ”’. 

The author points out forcibly how caste restricts 
individual initiative and ambition and breaks down 
every sense of personal independence, causing the 
Hindoo race to fall an easy prey to successive con- 
querors. The Count quotes with manifest approval the 
scathing observations of a native prince on the speeches 
and proceedings of some British and Hindoo would-be 
reformers who, he observed, ‘‘ if their views prevailed, 
would no doubt be the first to be broiling on the funeral 
pyre of liberty ’’. 

The book gives a graphic and truthful account of the 
work of our administrators and soldiers in the East, 
and the illustrations are excellent. 


“PARIS N’EXISTE PLUS.”’ 


“ VERYTHING crumbles! Everything cracks! 

Everything sinks. Paris n’existe plus!’’ So 
ends, in humorous exaggeration, the lament of a well- 
known writer on the laughable, the lamentable, the 
perilous condition of the streets of Paris. 

For a year or more the problem has exasperated—and 
yet amused us. Walking has become more and more 
difficult, even dangerous. Everywhere the footpaths and 
the streets have been mined and tunnelled. Rough men 
with picks and shovels have taken possession of our 
busiest cross-roads and have surrounded themselves with 
ahoarding. Soon, with incredible quickness, enormous 
‘* chantiers ’’ have riser, hiding our fairest vistas behind 
their cranes and steam-boilers. The stately Opera 
House has frowned down vainly on two enormous 
caverns at her feet, where for months and months work- 
men have been tunnelling and digging. The traffic, ob- 
structed at every corner, has been compressed into 
tangled masses, making it an adventure for the pedestrian 
to cross the road. And, worse, we have had the 
‘‘éboulements ’’. At many points the earth has 
suddenly given way, and the unlucky wayfarer has dis- 
appeared into a deep hole. At Montmartre a cavern 
yawned under an old lady, and she was not found until 
a week later. But, in spite of danger and difficulty, 
we have been amused. The ‘‘ éboulements ’’ became a 
handy excuse for the man late for an appointment : 
“* Sorry, but I fell down a cavern in the Avenue de 
i’Opéra!’’ ‘‘ Why go to Switzerland’’, we have 
read, ‘‘ when you can go to the Place de la Concorde, 
with its towering peaks, its savage ravines, its noble 
rocks?’’ We have been told of the night watchman 
who had a charming little house in his ‘‘ chantier ’’, 
planted for years past in the middle of a busy boule- 
vard. He had a wife, and a baby in a cradle, and a 
bird in a cage, and was intending to instal a ‘‘ salle 
‘des bains’’ as soon as possible. And Paris laughs 
still. It is amusing, the story of these holes. ‘‘ Paris 
s’effondre! Paris s’écroule! Paris n’existe plus! ”’ 

And then, behold the sudden change from jest to 
earnest. For a week the Seine, as chronicled by little 
paragraphs, has been rising steadily. Then on a 
Sunday morning appears the news that the river, 
mightily swollen, has burst one of the main sewers and 
flooded a new line of the underground electric railway, 
causing great damage. The afternoon finds holiday 
crowds in thousands, standing on the bridges in the 
snow and rain and gazing down with amazement at 
the racing yellow flood and the wreckage sweeping 
under the arches. ‘‘A magnificent spectacle, but 
dreadful to see!’’ says bourgeois, Sunday-afternoon 
Paris, and leaves the desolate wet quays for the cheery 
boulevards and an apéritif. On the morrow the papers 


are full of accounts of a desolated countryside; of 
thousands of homeless refugees making their way to 
‘the capital; and of crowded misery at the very gates 


of Paris, such as one might expect to read of as 
happening in China or Peru, but never within an hour’s 
walk of the Grands Boulevards. And the very next 
day the river, which had already reached a height at 
the Pont Royale not recorded there for two hundred 
years, pours into the railway tunnel running alongside ; 
sweeps into the huge Gare d’Orléans, and blots out, 
under twenty-five feet of water, the platforms and the 
locomotives. The whole of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main is flooded, half the quays are under water, a 
frightened population has to take to boats in the heart 
of Paris; and we cease to think about the ‘‘ banlieue ”’ 
and the countryside. 

Paris herself is invaded. Every hour the Seine 
mounts higher and higher. The newspapers take 
up a chorus of alarm, and, after frightening every- 
body, appeal to the ‘‘ sang-froid’’ of the citizens. 
‘“*A National Disaster. Paris Cut Off. Notre 
Dame is Threatened. Saint-Lazare may Sink. A 
Milliard in Damages. Paris Shakes under Us!”’ 
we read in the headlines. ‘‘ Paris n’existe plus’’ we 
really feel after reading them. ‘‘ Eboulements’’ are 
no longer amusing; they are too frequent. The 
waters of the Seine pour into the sewers and under- 
ground railways and rivers, imprisoning in the rami- 
fications of underground Paris a flood which now 
bursts out in all parts, causing disaster in quarters far 
removed from the river. The earth caves in at a dozen 
places; and ‘‘ éboulements’’ are not the only thing. 
In one of the central quarters a soldier helping to 
deliver a telegram by boat is swept by the current in 
the street out into mid-stream, and disappears in the 
flood. Electric light, gas, telephones, telegraplis—all 
fail us. The inundated quarters are black at night, 
with occasional acetylene ‘‘ flares’? placed at either 
end of a creaking ‘‘ passerelle’’, along which the 
traveller must carefully pick his way, high over the 
dark waters. Here and there a plank slopes pre- 
cariously upward to a first-floor window, or downward 
to a flooded entrance hall. At the cross-roads there 
are long vistas of dark water, disturbed occasionally 
by passing oars. ‘‘ Venice’’, the newspapers say ; 
but it is a sad, chilly, uninviting Venice. On the Quai 
d’Orsay the ground seems to swing and heave under 
the feet like an immense sheet of blotting-paper, from 
the enormous pressure of the river in the tunnel 
beneath, and water spurts up between the tramlines. 
By nightfall the river has broken through near the 
Pont Solferino, which now lies flat on the rushing 
stream. Soldiers and policemen flee from the spot, and 
the Quai d’Orsay disappears beneath the flood. 

So Paris cracks and splits and labours until the 
Friday, when the whole city seems to be oozing water 
from every pore. One sees anxiety on every pale face. 
The Seine is still rising rapidly. All night in the rain 
the engineers have been desperately working, building 
a barricade of cement-bags on top of the embank- 
ment wall, which just succeeds in keeping the piling 
river out of the Louvre—by a few inches and no more. 
All night military camp-fires have been blazing in the 
dark Champs Elysées, where also the river is only kept 
out by superhuman effort. With the morning Parisians 
find a sodden city, the rain falling heavily, and the 
river threatening to burst its banks. The quarter round 
the Gare Saint-Lazare is deserted. People have run 
from their houses. A catastrophe is expected at any 
moment which may bring everything toppling down; 
and yet the silent crowds, curious to see the enormous 
‘* éboulement ”’ in front of the station, advance to the 
very edge of the danger-line, where the little soldiers 
stand soaking in the rain. Poor Paris, soaked and 
trembling, looks like a city under siege, and at this 
very moment an affrighted municipal councillor is 
demanding that the city shall be put under martial law. 
Meanwhile the chief engineer near the Louvre, who 
has been without sleep for three nights, looks at his 
wall of cement-bags: and says, ‘‘It may beat us at 
any moment ’’. 

So Friday night comes, while every few minutes the 
‘* camelots ’’ run shouting down the dark boulevards 


with new and alarming editions. In the cafés people 
are quiet and anxious, as they drink by candle-light, 
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and wonder what the morrow will bring. Only up the 
hill at Montmartre, untouched by the floods, does Paris 
look its normal, joyous self; while the rest of the city 
lies silent, dark, and anxious below. Montmartre is 
gay; elsewhere ‘‘ Paris n’existe plus’’. But the 
anxious night passes, and with the morning the news- 
papers appear with the joyful news that the Seine has 
risen no further. The day is perfect, after the long 
downpour, and a load of depression and foreboding 
seems to lift from Paris. In the sunshine pumps are 
set to work, and muddy streams are bursting from 
every cellar. By evening we know that the waters have 
receded slightly, and when Sunday comes again, the 
holiday crowds, in spite of the Prefect’s warning, mass 
on the dangerous quays in the sunshine, scorning 
** éboulements *’, and watch the mighty river go down. 
All Paris is now at its pumps, and a river of water pours 
from the Opera House, so that the morrow’s perform- 
ance may not be stopped. True, the danger was 
terrible, but it is over. The damage is enormous, but 
it will be paid for. Paris is her old light-hearted self. 
And this in spite of the fact that on Friday midnight 
we were all saying very mournfully, very gravely, very 
tragically: ‘* Paris n’existe plus !’’ 


THE STAGE IRISHMAN. 
By G. S. Srreet. 


I FORGET if I ever believed in him: probably, since 
I am the most credulous of mankind and in a 
general way believe of everybody, on the stage or off it, 
whatever he invites me to believe of him. It is long, 
however, since the stage Irishman was knocked into a 
heap, so far as I am concerned, his shapely limbs and 
light heart and peculiar idioms all mixed anyhow to- 
gether. That dismal work was accomplished for me by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, who on several occasions, notably 
in the preface to ‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island ’’, has set 
himself to demolish this idol of the theatre. According 
to Mr. Shaw, the Irishman, so far from being the 
babbling, bubbling, irresponsible, devil-may-care broth 
of a bhoy he is made to appear in countless plays and 
novels, is in reality an extremely reserved, cold, clear- 
sighted, practical person, with a strong contempt for 
the hot-headed and hysterical Englishman. The type 
of him is the Duke of Wellington : not the Duke as his 
intimates knew him, a profoundly emotional and sym- 
pathetic man, quixotically generous, but the Duke of 
casual observation and tradition, curt, hard, and stand- 
ing no damned nonsense. It was a painful lesson, but 
I learned it, and now I regret very much indeed that 
Mr. Shaw is not in his old place on this Review for 
this occasion, for I am quite unable to imagine what 
trenchant phrasing he would have found for his opinion 
of the hero in ‘‘ The O’Flynn ’’, by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, produced at His Majesty’s Theatre on 
Tuesday last. 

I went to the play with considerable curiosity in this 
matter of the stage Irishman, for Mr. McCarthy is no 
doubt well acquainted with the works of Mr. Shaw, and 
is an Irishman himself and should know all about it. 
In ten minutes curiosity was at an end: there was the 
~dear old stage Irishman as large as art again, blarney- 
ing and devil-may-caring and broth-of-a-bhoying it as 
heartily as ever, with all the colour and bedizenment 
that Mr. McCarthy’s fancy—and memory—could add to 
him, and with all the brio and jollity that Sir Herbert 
Tree’ s fine acting and evident enjoyment of the part 
could strengthen him withal. The huddled limbs of my 
old acquaintance were straightened and put together 
again ; once more he—well, no, to be quite honest, he 
did not exactly live before my eyes. He did such 
romantically and farcically impossible things, and he re- 
minded one so much of other heroes, as Mr. McCarthy, 
with his ‘ original play derived from many sources ”’, 
candidly expected that he would, that he could not be 
said to live in his own proper person. In one respect, 
in the date of the play, the author. had cut the ground 
from under the poor fellow’s feet. I have sometimes 
met Irishmen who were not at all unlike the stage 


specimens, and Mr. Shaw has explained them—or would 
have explained them if I had asked him—by their being 
either conscious.humbugs who found the pose of irre-. 
sponsibility convenient, or else people whose imagina- 
tion had been captivated by plays and novels and had 
formed themselves accordingly. They were nature 
‘‘ creeping up’”’ after art. Yes, but in James the 
Second’s time the plays and novels in question did not 
exist, and poor O’F lynn missed that excuse. One part 
of his conduct, indeed, tempted me to believe that the 
other explanation would have been right in his case. 
He borrowed money recklessly from the manager of a 
player troupe who was to be repaid from a buried 
treasure: but O’Flynn did not believe in the treasure, 
and was surprised when it turned up. I fear Mr. Shaw 
would have been very severe on him indeed. 

As for the play, it was frankly reminiscent, and on 
the whole most agreeably so. The duel in ‘* Cyrano ”’, 
with the ballade and the pinking at the end of the envoi, 
was quite worth imitating. O’Flynn, in fact, was 
inspired by it twice: he might have known or at least 
heard about the original Cyrano on his travels. On 
the first occasion he composed verses, with a rhyme for 
each step, while his lady came downstairs ; on the other 
he fought a duel and drank glasses of punch at the 
same time, pinking his man when the bow] was finished. 
He did this because his opponent was drunk to start 
with, but that did not really make the contest fair, 
because O’Flynn was drinking almost continuously 
throughout the play without any appreciable increase 
in the efflorescence of his manners. The Caleb Balder- 
stone business in ‘‘ The Bride of Lammermoor ”’ was 
faithfully and pleasantly reproduced. Other critics 
have noted other sources; it really does not matter, 
especially since Mr. McCarthy was so frank, but 
I might suggest that the reminiscent fashion of 
composing a play has this weakness—that if an audience 
is engaged in spotting sources and resemblances, its 
powers of illusion and sympathy are a little weakened. 
The writing of the play was good, as one would have 
expected from its author, and the verses in it (as far 
as one’s untrained ear can catch verses on the stage) 
were elegant enough. All the jolly impossibilities of 
the play were, of course, to be accepted as part of the 
game. If you can’t capture a castle by pretending to 
be a deserter from the enemy, drugging the general and 
letting down a rope from the window, how are you to 
capture a castle? I demur to one of these events only. 
O’Flynn promised his lady to do her lover a service 
if he could; immediately afterwards she hears that the 
said lover has a mistress, whereupon O’Flynn, though 
he knew the accusation to be true, took the guilt on 
himself. I really do not think that a broth of a bhoy 
should be quite so morbid as that, and as an infrequent 
visitor to the theatre in these days I looked about me 
to see if this psychology satisfied the audience—I fancy 
it was not impressed. I am of opinion also that 
O’F lynn should not have repeated himself so often. It 
was very well in the matter of Cyrano, but having 
brought off one coup by pretending to be a Dutch 
general, he should not have brought off another by pre- 
tending to be James the Second. And the play was too 
long, I thought. One was a little weary of O’Flynn’s 
stratagems and jokes towards the end, and I found myself 
wondering if James the Second’s flight to France after 
the Boyne Water was not really due to the unfortunate 
monarch’s desire to escape from his irrepressible 
adherent. I observed that he left O’ Flynn behind, to 
end the play heartily by a love scene in his ancestral 
hall. The play might be “‘ cut ’’ with advantage, but it is 
good fun and full of movement and sound, and I wish it 
every success. Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘‘ Shamus ’”’ and 
‘Trish Symphony ’’ came in with a charming effect, 
and so did numerous old Irish airs, and the scenery 
and dresses were delightful. 

Sir Herbert Tree plays with very great spirit and 
sympathetic delight in the fun. I was a little suspicious 
of his brogue, because it was rather like one’s own 
(repudiated by Irishmen) when one attempts an Irish 
story and not very like the Irish players’ last summer, 
but I suppose it was really correct. Of the others, I 
thought Mr. Ainley’s wicked young nobleman a finished’ 
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and elegant performance, and one was pleased to see that 
an actor who has usually to be beautifully ‘‘ sympa- 
thetic ’’ can look and talk sinisterly when he likes. 
One final reflection I permit myself at the risk of a 
superior air. It was all good fun, as I said. But 
there you had an author of recognised merit as a man 
of letters, a manager who is a fine artist and has great 
courage and enterprise, an audience (as generally in 
this theatre at a first night) of genuinely intellectual 
distinction—and you had a play for boys and girls. It 
is characteristic of our drama and our literature alike 
in these days. I do not say it is a pity ; I merely remark 
it and hope not to be taken for a prig. 


SPIRITUALITY IN ART. 


By Laurence Brinyon. 


ICENZA, that little city of palaces between the 
Alps and the Euganean hills, is remembered by 

most travellers for its revelation of the great style of 
Palladio. But for some, I think, an even more enduring 
impression than that made by the architect’s grandiose 
designs will have been left by a picture in the Civic 
Museum, the Pieta of Buonconsiglio. Of the painters 
of Vicenza, among whom Montagna and Buonconsiglio 
are the chief, Dr. Tancred Borenius, a young but 
erudite scholar from Finland, who writes in English, 
has given us the first comprehensive account (‘‘ The 
Painters of Vicenza, 1480-1550’. Chatto and Windus). 
His book is not, like so many learned books nowadays, 
on a scale disproportioned to the interest of his subject ; 
it is compact and keeps to the point; it is also modest 
and uncontroversial in tone, though Mr. Borenius has 
an independent judgment and does not hesitate to differ 
from critics of renown on certain points. Bartolommeo 
Montagna, the head of the Vicentine school, is not 
an artist to rouse facile enthusiasm. Dignity, austerity, 
and, in some of his Madonnas, a kind of austere sweet- 
ness, he has in full measure. What he sets out to do 
he performs with complete mastery of his craft. His 
Madonnas sit enthroned in calm beauty under the re- 
ceding arch of a pillared hall, contemplated with due 
devotion by grouped saints who stand on either side. 
But we see that this ‘‘ vigorous sound and simple 
nature ’’, as Mr. Borenius well describes him, is content 
to take the accepted conceptions and compositions of 
his time and of the neighbouring masters of Venice, 
and, though his work is always sincere and fervent 
within its repose, he is incapable either of transporting 
us to the world of heavenly vision or of enlarging the 
bounds of his art by breathing fresh life into traditional 
moulds. In short, a painter very much to be enjoyed 
in the atmosphere of his own town, but one who stands 
aloof from the main current of history in art. His son, 
Benedetto, is better known as an engraver than as a 
painter ; in his prints he received very definite influence 
from Diirer. But with Buonconsiglio we come to a more 
interesting personality. The wonderful Pieta I began 
by mentioning is a picture which those who have seen 
it will never forget. It is one of his very earliest known 
works, and seemed to promise a splendid future; but 
the promise was never fulfilled. Here both conception 
and design are of high originality. It is true there is a 
certain coarseness in the types and want of depth in the 
emotion portrayed; and yet the whole moves us 
strangely, not only by the beauty of the dawn and the 
sense of altitude and isolation, but by the power of the 
design; the hooded form of the Madonna rises dark 
against the barred clouds of the sky, the lifted face 
alone touched with light, and at one side the mourning 
figure of S. John is half lost in a mass of naked rock, 
from which a leafless branch stands out to accentuate 
the coldness of clear space beyond. The painter never 
rivalled this early work, and later, in Venice, became 
confused and uncertain in aim. But Mr. Borenius is 
to be congratulated on having brought to notice for the 
first time some very interesting intermediate works—a 
series of frescoes at Montagnana and a painting of 


*“* The Mystic Conception ’’ at Cornedo. This last is a 
work of rare beauty. The Virgin stands in a sort of 
pillared shrine, letting in spaces of pure sky, while from 
the shadows above her the Dove descends. A saint 
stands on either side. Full of solemnity as this picture 
is, and completely free from anything forced, unreal, 
or rhetorical, the emotion is not deeply spiritual. How 
apparent this is when we turn to the Sienese painter 
whom Mr. Berenson has made the subject of his latest 
study (‘‘ A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend ’’. 
By Bernard Berenson. Dent). In this study he raises 
the question, Why has religious art in Europe been so 
unspiritual, compared with the religious art of the Far 
East? And he suggests as one of the main determining 
causes that there is in our art ‘‘ an inherent incapacity 
for spiritual expression—not because of its faults alone, 
but no less because of its qualities. Its essential fault 
is an almost insurmountable tendency towards tran- 
scribing mere fact; its essential quality is its constant 
endeavour to realise the material significance of objects, 
particularly of the human nude, its chief instrument of 
expression ’’, Mr. Berenson proceeds to point out that 
this effect is more securely reached by modelling than 
by line; and the triumphs of European painting rest 
upon power of modelling, of representation, the power 
of communicating a sense of mass, weight, and bodily 
vigour. Hence the architectural character of the finest 
European design. The enthroned Madonnas_ with 
saints, which the masters of Vicenza, like those of most 
of the earlier Italian schools, found it so natural to 
paint, are typical conceptions; after all, it is a sense 
of human dignity and tenderness with which they chiefly 
impress us. In the religious art of China and Japan, 
on the other hand, we find chiaroscuro and modelling 
abjured, but the outlines are so charged with life that 
they suggest, as no other art has done, rhythms of 
movement and forms so buoyant and dematerialised as 
to ‘‘ come close to the utmost limits of what visual art 
can do to evoke spirit ’’.. One school alone in Italy—the 
Sienese—has an instinctive affinity with those Oriental 
schools. And so we come to the particular subject of 
Mr. Berenson’s book, Sassetta, and his pictures of .the 
Franciscan legend, once forming part of a single altar- 
piece, but now scattered in various collections. We 
must all be infinitely grateful to Mr. Berenson for bring- 
ing these together again in his illustrations, and for 
reviving the fame of this painter, hitherto quite un- 
known save to students, and the charm of his adorable 
art. Nothing in the world of its kind is more beautiful 
than the panel at Chantilly, picturing the apparition of 
three maidens to Francis and his friend on the road to 
Siena, the mystic marriage of one of them, the Lady 
Poverty, to the saint, and then, in upper air, the flight 
of the same three forms departing, the face of Poverty 
alone turning back her face and smiling as she goes. 
The extraordinary spirituality of this Sienese master is 
brought out and illuminated by Mr. Berenson’s deeply 
interesting comparison between this series of pictures 
and the treatment of the same Franciscan legend by 
Giotto in the famous frescoes at Assisi and in S. Croce 
at Florence. How much greater an artist is Giotto; but 
how far less is his success in interpreting the Franciscan 
spirit ! The comparison, fully illustrated, is an excellent 
piece of persuasive criticism. 

It is, indeed, remarkable how rare is this quality of 
spiritual expression in the art of Europe. Later 
painters, like Murillo, attempting to convey spiritual 
ecstasy, feel that vigorous modelling is out of place, but 
take refuge only in a suffusing softness, the natural 
counterpart of sentimentality mistaken for a spiritual 
mood. Blake alone reverts instinctively to line; and 
though clogged and cumbered by an uncongenial age 
and by his own defects of nature and training, he yet 
at his best and freest produced designs which bring us 
back to Sassetta and to the Buddhist artists. Blake, too, 
had found in poverty not a prison but spiritual freedom, 
and the joy of his floating forms is radiated from his own 
heart. One must not suppose that the mere adoption 
of a linear method would of itself spiritualise a painter’s 
design. But our inherited methods and traditions, 
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involving so exhausting an expenditure of energy in the 
mastery of material representation, do certainly hamper 
and paralyse the original impulse; and the feeling of 
obligation to fill every space in the built-up composition 
is an additional stumbling-block. We should use space 
for its positive value, as an outlet to infinity ; we should 
strike our thoughts more directly on the canvas, toil less 
with our fingers and concentrate more in our minds. All 
that thought-freezing labour which is called ‘‘ conscien- 
tiousness ”’ is really but a kind of worldliness. 

But of what use to painting in our time is talk of 
spirituality ? some will say. We are going to paint the 
world as we see it. Here again we may learn from the 
East. For Mr. Berenson might have gone on to point 
out how the painters of China and Japan infused that 
same spirit of theirs, that same power of suggesting 
infinite movement and rhythm, into their pictures of 
nature. Hence beside their finest flower-pieces, for 
instance, the best of ours look commonplace, lacking 
thatinner spirit. Butifa painter in Europe were to paint 
flowers in the spirit of Francis of Assisi, how our eyes 
would be opened. ‘‘ Our classic art’’, says Mr. 
Berenson, ‘‘ is great in representing every visible aspect 
of man and his world, but there it stops’’. Here is its 
way to new conquest; and in breaking the path it must 
seek out new methods. 

It may seem odd, in this connection, to mention the 
mame of Conder. Just now, at the Carfax Gallery, there 
is an exhibition of Conder’s work, not fully representa- 
tive, of course, but varied enough and delightful, and 
specially notable for a set of nine large decorative panels 
on silk, painted in the artist’s early prime. Well, Conder 
is an inspiriting instance of what a painter could do who 
dared to ignore the tyrannical claims of realism and 
painted directly and joyously his own dreams and desires, 
choosing his own materials of expression and producing 
something such as no one else had produced, exhaling a 
perfume of the mind. Conder was wayward, limited, 
exquisite ; but I wish that painters of more ample, serious, 
and central purpose had always a like freedom and inde- 
pendence of spirit. 


HOPE. 
By R. B. CunnincHame GRAHAM. 


S NOW had fallen ceaselessly for hours, blotting out 

all the features of the landscape, but leaving 
here and there the red earth, bare, upon the trail that 
led from San Antonio to La Bandera as it wound 
about between the scrub of huisache and mesquite. It 
Tay congealed upon the half-transparent twigs of the 
pinched redbuds that looked as miserable as does a 
ruffled parrot in a cage on a cold winter’s day. In the 
deep hollows horses thrust their muzzles into the 
powdery snow, and now and then beat at it with their 
feet impatiently, as if they thought that Nature had 
played some joke upon them that they found out of 
place. The Helotés Creek, half-frozen, formed the 
boundary between the post-oak country that stretched 
eut like a natural park, and the low plains thick with 
a scrub of thorny bush. Upon the mound, shaded by a 
thick grove of dark pecans, a low-eaved house sur- 
rounded by a low snake-fence looked down upon the 
creek. 

The unfamiliar snow piled on the roof gave a false 
air of northern Europe, which the wild howling of the 
prairie wolves intensified. Inside and blinking at the 
fire sat the old Swabian peasants, who had emigrated 
years ago, and now in their old age had become rich 
and owned the ranche and the wide range for cattle that 
ran from the Helotés, to the north fork of the Pipe 
Creek. Their children, born Americans, had left them 
when they grew up, and lived, some on the Rio Grande, 
others in Arizona, but all of them thousands of miles 
away in tastes, in sentiment and in their view of life. 
Hard and unsentimental, they had all received that 
education which their parents lacked, but the old people 
had preserved their pristine ignorance of modern life 


and wonder at the world. Gretchen and Hans they had 


remained to everybody, and spoke a mixture of bad 
English and their native tongue. They sat and gazed 
into the fire, and the wreathed snow perhaps had set 
them thinking on their old home and life, for it was 
Christmas Eve, and memory stirred in their hearts. 

After a silence the old man turned to his wife and 
said ‘‘ Gretchen, to-morrow will be Christmas Day. 
That Mexican who herd the sheep say it is Noche 
Puena, just as he saddled up his horse to go to town. 
It is the night of nights . . . dat night the Kings all 
come to Bethlehem . . . it set one thinking, eh? ”’ 

Gretchen, after a long look in the fire, rejoined ‘‘ Yes, 
lieber Hans, I think of many things—of the old country, 
of you when you was young. . . myself too, mit my 
yellow hair, you say was like de gold, and of our life 

. where has it gone to, so long and yet so quick, 
it seems as yesterday? ”’ 

Hans drew his chair across the hearth, and, taking up 
her hand, patted it tremulously and said ‘‘ Ach, I think 
too of many things; but your hair, Gretchen, still is 
golden, for old Hans. . . . What a night, eh! How 
de coyotés howl, just like the wolves in Swabia in that 
long time ago you speak of ”’. 

They sat holding each other’s hands, till Gretchen 
said ‘‘ To-night the children all put out their shoes for 
Santa Claus ... you will laugh, but—no, I hardly 
like to say it—I still have one of the wooden shoes that 
little Gretchen mit de golden hair was wearing long 
ago in the old country. ... What if we put him 
out? ‘ 

The old man ran his hand affectionately over his 
wife’s grey, wiry hair, and pinched her withered, 
but still rosy cheek, just as he might have done in the 
far-off time towards which their thoughts were straying 
on that night. 

Rising, he walked across the room and, throwing 
back the shutter, looked out into the dark. The clump 
of tall pecans formed a vast snowy dome; in the corral 
the horses huddled close together, with their tails to 
the blast, owls hooted, and the wind roared amongst 
the trees. ‘‘ It is still snowing, and the creek is 
rising ; dat Mexican did well to start for town: in an 
hour more no one could cross’’, he said. ‘‘ If the 
black schelm was a white man, he’d lose the trail to 
San Antonio and die in the drifts; but, never fear, the 
devil knows his own. . . . Ah, yes, the shoe you say— 
put him out, then, little old fool; all we can hope for 
now is that Santa Claus take us for children and send 
us something; for what shall we hope for now, eh, 
little old fool? . . . Well, put him out.”’ 

All the time that he had been speaking, his wife had 
had her head bent over a great box, and now drew out, 
wrapped in a piece of flannel, an old wooden shoe. She 
held it tenderly, but half-ashamed, just as a savage 
might have held some fetich in his hands, after conver- 
sion to the true faith, before a missionary. Clumsily 
but artistically made, somehow, out there on the Helotés 
Creek, removed from all tradition, and face to face 
with Nature, it spoke of Europe and of an older world. 
The pebbles of the village street had dinted it and left 
impressions of themselves upon the sole, just as life 
leaves its wrinkles on the face. As the old couple 
looked at it, unbidden tears rose to their eyes, and 
Hans stretched out a bony finger and touched it timidly, 
just as a man touches the face of his first child, half 
proudly, half in alarm at the new fetter he has forged 
upon his life. He said ‘‘ Ach, Gretchen, your foot 
was not so big then, back in those days. I tink I 
hear you now run like a little pony on the street ’’. 
Taking the shoe, he crossed the room and, opening the 
door, let in the driving snow with a cold blast that 
made the cheap, petroleum lamp flicker and jump, and 
set it down outside. 

Gretchen had thrown new logs upon the hearth, and, 
drawing up her chair, said to her husband ‘‘ Come and 
sit down, and let us drink glass beer. I always hope for 
something, something that come into our life even now 
and make us happy . . . not that we are not happy 
. . but something wonderful ’’. 

Her husband, either impressed by her simplicity— 
the one thing in the world impressive—or to humour 
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her, answered her, with a smile, ‘‘Ja . . . yes,and Santa 
Claus, he send us something, maybe. . 
to-morrow, if the trails are passable, some of the chil- 
dren will be here’’. The glare of the great logs, of 
hard mesquite, fell on their wrinkled faces as they sat, 
married by Time, before the fire. Hans, in a suit of 
homespun clothes, his trousers tucked into his boots, 
with his bald head as shiny as a billiard ball, his grey 
and tangled beard, red cheeks, and hands like roots of 
trees, looked hale and prosperous. His wife, in her 
bed-ticking gown confined about the waist with a 
bread string of tape, her feet encased in slippers down 
at heel, and a white cap upon her head, was thin and 
angular ; and as she sat holding her husband’s rugged 
hand in hers, looked like a wooden toy, made in Turingia, 
in an old-time Noah’s ark. 

Still there was something spiritual in her face, as if 
the world and all its trials, toil, disappointments, and 
the cares of a large family had left no mark upon her 
soul, and as if the wrinkles on her brow were but the 
work of Time and went no deeper than the skin. 

A German clock, brought from their home across the 
sea, ticked on the wall, measuring out time, as it were, 
in an old-fashioned Swabian way, pausing a little every 
now and then and whirring wheezily before it struck 
the hour. An air of cleanliness almost unnatural was 
over everything. The plates and dishes shone as if 
they had been varnished in the rough wooden rack above 
the dresser, and chairs and tables had been beeswaxed 
over till they appeared to glow. The air of comfort and 
of home contrasted strangely with the wild night and 
the position of the ranche on the north fork of the 
Helotés Creek out on the Texan plains. 

Sleep fell upon the couple sitting by the fire, and as 
they slept the fire burned low upon the hearth. Out- 
side nothing was heard but the wild seething of the 
wind, and now and then a rush as of an avalanche in 
miniature, as the snow slid down from the steep roof. 
An hour or two-slipped past, and the storm moderated. 
The moon shone brightly, and in the snow the tracks of 
animals were seen—the small round holes that the deer’s 
feet had made, the footsteps of the wolves like those 
of a large dog, the bear’s flat trail, as if a man had 
passed on snowshoes, revealed as on a chart their 
passage through the storm. The sleepers stirred un- 
easily, and then, awakened by the cold, sat up and 
looked at one another. 

Hans piled fresh logs upon the fire, stamping them in 
position with his foot, and then, when they had warmed 
themselves at the red blaze, said ‘‘ Did you dream, 
Gretchen?’’ ‘‘ Yes, Hans’’, she answered. ‘‘ I 
dreamed a lovely dream. We were both young again 
and walking in a wood. You take my hand and say 
‘ Gretchen, I lofe you. . . your hair is golden, your 
lips so red, I want to kiss them’. . . Oh, it was 
lovely. . . . Did you dream, Hans? ”’ 

A shadow ran across his face as he replied ‘‘ Yes, I 
dream too. I dream of all our struggles—how we came 
to America without a heller, and how we starved and 
fought . . . of how we slaved, and then of how we 
build this house. Of our first son—the one the Indians 
killed . . . of all the rest; and then it seemed I saw 
us both sit sleeping here before the fire ’’. ; 

** Oh, Hans! ”’ his wife rejoined, ‘‘ what for a dream 
was that? You have not been asleep.’’ She paused 
and saw her husband really had dreamed, and then, 
smiling a weary smile, said ‘‘ Go, liebling schatz— 
that is the way I used to speak to you in the old days— 
and bring the shoe you put outside the door. I hope 
that Santa Claus may have put something in it, some- 
thing wonderful ”’. 

Her husband kissed her cheek, and, gained a little 
by her faith, opened the door and carried in the shoe. 
Something was in it of a truth, for Santa Claus, who 
never disappoints people who trust in him, had filled it 
up with snow. As they stood looking at it ruefully, the 
— howl of a coyoté sounded far out upon the 
plain. 


- at any rate, | 


IN ROMNEY MARSH AT SUNRISE. 
(FRAGMENT.) 
WERE the deep fields of the heaver 
Beneath our feet like these— 
Could we surmount the shade of Death 
And his all-shaking seas— 
Were mortal feet for ever meant 
From life to life to run 
Through a million-dawnéd firmament 
Breaking from sun to sun— 
How well with thee were I content 
For soul’s companion ! 
Only with thee and beauty blent 
Always to journey on! 
HERBERT TRENCH. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON ELECTORAL PROPHECIES AND THE 
ETHICS OF CONTROVERSY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Westminster, 2 February 1910. 


Sir,—If you will allow me to say so, you fail to 
appreciate the ground of my complaint. Whether this 
is art or nature, I do not know. 

May I set out the facts? 

You attribute to me words which I never used. 
When I tell you the story is apocryphal you make no 
apology. When I ask your authority for the statement 
you have made about me you reply that you ‘‘ received 
the report orally ’’. That does not carry us much 
further. I suppose it means that someone professed 
to tell you something which I had said to him, or 
which he had heard me say to someone else. Now, to 
me it seems wholly improper to publish any private 
conversation, and this whether the conversation happens 
to be reported correctly or not. In the present case 
your informant has attributed to me words which | 
have never used either in private or in public, and 
I should have supposed that, the moment this was 
pointed out to you, you would have expressed your 
regret at having misrepresented me. 

Not at all. So far from doing this, you actually 
make use of the incident again in your leading article 
of last Saturday, and in doing so you demonstrate how 
completely you misunderstand what it is I complain of. 
You say ‘‘ Sir Robert seems to deprecate our attri- 
buting to him the expectation of presenting the Govern- 
ment ’’, etc., etc. No, that is not what I deprecate. 
The objection I take is to something much wider than 
that. I deprecate your putting into my mouth words 
which I have not used. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Balfour set an evil ex- 
ample when he made play the other day with a fragment 
of conversation between an anonymous Englishman and 
an equally anonymous German. But Mr. Balfour, wiser 
than you, ‘‘ named no names’’, and I suggest that 
Mr. Balfour’s is the prudent course to follow when 
gossip is being retailed. 

You may recall how one of Sir William Gilbert’s 
characters in ‘‘ The Mikado ”’ prefaced a lyrical (and, 
I am sure, an unfounded) statement with the words 


‘* T heard one day 
A gentleman say... . 


That also is a safe formula. Of course, the omission of 
names involves some sacrifice of piquancy, but against 
that should be set the fact that you make the thing 
water-tight. Contradiction becomes impossible. 


I end, as I began, by repeating my surprise that 
when you learn you have misrepresented me you permit 
vourself no word of apology or regret. 


This letter is 


| 
- 
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written with the thoughtful intention of giving you 


another chance. 
Rost. A. Hupson. 


P.S.—I have just noticed that you say "* We rather 
imagine Sir Robert Hudson, when he scoffed at the idea 
of our winning two hundred seats, was jeering at a guy 
he had made for his own diversion ’’. 

Against this I may set the following extract from an 
article in the ‘‘ Times ’’ of yesterday (February 1): 
‘* There were those on the Unionist side who, after 
studying the feeling of the constituencies, prophesied 
that the Unionists would be returned with a majority 
over all parties, the size of the majority varying from 
an insignificant figure up to a hundred.’’ On which 
you will please note that to obtain a majority of 100 
the Unionists required to win 218 scats. 

So here again you are dumping on me that which does 
not belong to me. If you are concerned to trace this 
‘* guy ’’ to its place of origin, perhaps the writer of 
the ‘‘ Times ”’ article could assist you. Or you might 
try Mr. Garvin. I seem to remember some tolerably 
rosy estimates which, week after week, brightened cur 
Sunday breakfast-tables before the pollings set in. 


[We are not responsible either for the ‘‘ Times ’’ or 
Mr. Garvin; both will probably be quite able to look 
after themselves in controversy with Sir Robert Hudson. 
Sir Robert did not use the words attributed to him. We 
of course accept the disclaimer, and we regret that we 
mistakenly cited the words as his. He speaks of our 
publishing ‘‘ a private conversation’’. There was no 
question of privacy in the matter. Sir Robert has no 
right to suggest that we published words which we 
knew to have been spoken in confidence. We will now 
ask him to withdraw and apologise.—Ep. S. R. ] 


GOVERNMENT ACTION IN THE ELECTIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
2 February 

Sir,—Before the memory of incidents affecting the 
appeal to the people has been smothered by the con- 
troversies which must occupy the attention of the new 
Parliament and the country in the next few months, may 
I put on record through your columns my view of the 
methods adopted by the Government to secure votes’? 
British Governments are supposed to be unable to gerry- 
mander constituencies; they have ways equally effec- 
tive when their sense of decency is dulled by partisan- 
ship. They do not bribe individuals, but communities. 
Their action need not be merely negative, as in the case 
of Mr. Ure and old-age pensions ; it may be positive, as 
the present Government has shown. 

What did Mr. Asquith do a few days before the elec- 
tion? He promised Home Rule in terms which secured 
the Irish vote in the North of England—a promise not 
repeated in his election address, where not only Home 
Rule but Ireland is ignored. Lancashire was a doubtful 
quantity; Tariff Reform has made great strides there. 
At the very moment when the mugwump who turns so 
many elections was about to be called upon to decide 
which way he would vote, it was announced that the 
Government would give £10,000 a year for three years 
to the British Cotton-growing Association—a Lanca- 
shire enterprise. The fact that the Government had no 
money and did not know whether they would ever meet 
Parliament again is a detail. How many votes were 
affected in Manchester and elsewhere by this act of 
opportune and vicarious generosity ? 

Home Rule and the cotton-growing dole having done 
their work in the North, the Chief Radical Whip re- 
pudiated Home Rule in order to reassure the counties in 
the South, and the Dreadnought, which the Government 
promised at the psychological moment should be built 
on the Thames but the contract for which had so far not 
been signed, was put in hand. The South, therefore, 
both as regards assurances and actual benefits; was 
treated by a Government desperately anxious to capture 
every possible vote with the same consideration as the 
North. ; 


If these things are not bribery and corruption, I am 
afraid I do not understand the meaning of the words. 
Unfortunately they cannot be brought within the mean- 
ing of the Act. Yours, 


MRS. EDDY AND RADICAL COMPARISONS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REview. 


23 and 24 Clun House, Surrey Street, Strand W.C. 
24 January 1910. 

Sir,—The specimen of criticism of Christian Science 
and Mrs. Eddy referred to in your article ‘‘ The 
Elections ’’ in last week’s issue is, of course, of a 
peculiarly offensive and malignant nature. It is not, 
however, without value, inasmuch as it exhibits, in the 
clearest possible light, the utter absence of control which 
overtakes certain persons when obsessed by an un- 
reasoning hatred of a person or a cause. 

Of Mr. Chamberlain’s condition I know nothing, 
except that I have been told, by gentlemen of unques- 
tionable honour, that his mental grip was never stronger 
than at the present moment. Mrs. Eddy I have the 
honour to know personally, and my knowledge enables 
me to estimate exactly the value of the attack. These 
stories about Mrs. Eddy have been spread broadcast for 
the last twenty years. They have been disproved so 
often and so completely that they can now best be 
described in a famous sentence from Lord Chatham’s 
reply to Horace Walpole the elder to the effect that 
‘* as they have advanced in years they have receded 
from virtue, and become more wicked with less tempta- 
tion ’’. This is literally true, because year by year 
these rumours grow in the intensity of their malignity, 
whilst year by year there is less excuse for them. Not 
only is Mrs. Eddy seen as she takes her daily 
drive on the outskirts of Boston; not only have the 
editors-in-chief of some of the leading newspapers in 
the country talked to her, and poured contemptuous 
ridicule on the reports; not only did the judges of the 
Concord Courts interview her in person when the 
next-of-kin launched their ridiculous attack with refer- 
ence to her being under the control of other people, 
with the result that this wonderful and much-advertised 
case ignominiously collapsed ; not only did Dr. McLane 
Hamilton, one of the leading medical specialists in 
America, tear in shreds these vamped-up stories after 
an animated meeting with her; but when she recently 
left Concord for Boston, after a residence of seventeen 
years, the City Council, composed of men of every 
shade of opinion, unanimously voted her a farewell 
address, for, as the proposer explained, ‘‘ It is quite 
unnecessary for me to prompt your memory of the 
countless deeds of charity and her endless gifts. Neither 
is it necessary for me to call your attention to her 
innumerable donations to the more unfortunate ones in 
our midst ’’. 

The simple truth is that to-day Mrs. Eddy is one of 
the clearest thinkers and most active workers the world 
has ever known. It is no exaggeration to say that she 
regularly gets through a day’s work which would 
astonish an ordinary business man. Only a year ago 
she conceived the idea of and has since guided the 
destinies of the ordinary daily newspaper which repre- 
sents the Christian Science movement. She is, in 
short, not merely the titular but the de facto leader of 
the Christian Scientists throughout the world. 

Is it any wonder, in these circumstances, that a 
powerful New York paper, with no Christian Science 
proclivities, has lately said ‘‘ The public is tired of the 
hue and cry against Christian Science, and is not a little 
sympathetic with the dignified lady who presides over 
the councils of that Church ’’? 

FREDERICK Drxon. 


THE STATE OF BELGIAN EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
25 January 


Sir,—Will you allow me, as an old resident in 
Brussels, to modify the remarks of your correspondent, 
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Mr. Edward H. Cooper, concerning education in Bel- 
gium? Believe me, there are many excellent schools— 
both lay and ecclesiastical—in that country, especially 
in Brussels, Malines, Bruges and other large towns, 
to which English parents can confide their children with 
the utmost assurance that neither their manners nor 
their morals will be in any way contaminated, which is 
more than can be said for the majority of official or 
private schools in France at the present time. Parents 
have but to write either to the British Consul or to the 
English clergyman to receive assurances, from ex- 
perience, that the schools they recommend are in every 
way satisfactory, and Catholics can entrust their 
children to the Belgian convent-schools and other 
ecclesiastical houses of education with the utmost con- 
fidence. Indeed, the majority of the French conventual 
schools have been transferred, since the dissolution of 
the religious orders in France, to various parts of 
Belgium; and even the French Government has never 
been able to accuse any one of these convents of any- 
thing approaching carelessness with respect to the 
morality of the children confided to their care. No 
doubt there are bad schools in Belgium, precisely as 
there are in other countries; but sweeping charges of 
this character, in matters of education, are very unfair, 
when they are not absolutely untrue. 
Yours very truly, 
M. B. 


VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy Review. 
Wimbledon, 29 January 1g1o. 


Sir,—Although some of our old-time princes are said 
to have had whipping-boys, I am not aware that 
vicarious punishment is recognised as a principle in the 
administration of British law. There seems to be in it 
something alien from our conception of justice. It has, 
however, been borne in on me of late that it does occur 
in actual practice, and I seck therefore to elicit the 
opinion of your readers, not as to its legality so much 
as to its morality and ultimate advantage to the 
commonweal. 

There have arisen recently several cases in which an 
offender has been condemned to imprisonment with the 
aiternative of a fine, and, though perfectly able to pay, 
has definitely elected to suffer punishment in person 
rather than in purse. Herc enters the vicarious element, 
in that some third party has intervened, paid the fine, 
and so set the offender free and unpunished. Now, if 
punishment is intended, not as a mere piece of revenge 
on the part of the community, but as a deterrent, it is 
clear that, when this vicarious sacrifice is permitted, 
the punishment fails of its object. This might not be 
so if, for instance, a son’s fine were paid by a father or 
a husband’s fine by a wife, for the domestic situation 
thus created might of itself contain sufficient elements 
of punishment. But in the cases to which I refer the 
payer of the fine has been, and has subsequently remained, 
entirely unknown to the offender. To the plain dealer 
it seems that if a man (or woman) be justly condemned, 
then he or she should expiate the offence in propria 
persona. 

Would the English law permit a non-offender to 
serve a term of imprisonment in place of an offender? 
Surely not. Then, if a pecuniary fine be laid down as 
the equivalent of that imprisonment, why should the 
non-offender be permitted to suffer that punishment any 
more than the imprisonment? Admitting that it is to 
the immediate material advantage of the State, which 
receives money instead of expending it, none the less 
the ends of justice are defeated, and particularly when 
the name of the redeemer goes unpublished. 

It would be interesting to learn the opinions of pro- 
fessors and administrators of the law on the curious 
situation that is produced in these cases. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
F. A. BaTHER. 


REVIEWS. 
A DEAD DIARY. 


‘The Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey.” By 
Sir W. M. Ramsay. London: Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 1909. 10s. 6d. net. 


APOLEON’S troops in Egypt were accompanied 
by a band of archeologists. During a scuffle 
with the Mamelukes a stentorian voice was heard rally- 
ing the scattered escort of a convoy with the command 
** Les Anes et les savants au milieu ’’. Perhaps if those 
sages of the ‘‘ Directoire ’’ had pooled their notes on 
the current politics of Egypt, the product might have 
been something like the volume which Sir W. Ramsay 
has given to the world under the title of ‘‘ The Revolu- 
tion in Constantinople and Turkey ’’. The book is 
built up in the following way : Sir William wrote a diary ; 
he has sandwiched into various parts of this work por- 
tions of the diaries of his wife and his daughter; he 
breaks up the composite diaries with notes between 
square brackets, correcting or denying or explaining 
various idle rumours credited in the text; to make con- 
fusion worse confounded, footnotes have been added to 
these bracketed corrections; consequently the reader, 
like a short-sighted man in a jungle, staggers along 
tripping over marginal dates, brushing through inverted 
commas, blundering against brackets or falling headlong 
over footnotes. Never did an author devise so exasperat- 
ing a method of book-making, not even the compiler of a 
drill-book. Either ‘‘ Friday, April the 23rd ’’ thrusts 
its unnecessary and ill-omened presence under one’s 
notice, or ‘‘ [It had no effect in checking those rumours 
which were persistently propagated in social circles and 
fomented by the newspapers | ’’ bursts unexpectedly into 
the train of a sentence, while if one dares to skip a page 
or so he is suddenly reminded by two shimmering commas 
that Sir William is for the moment silent, and that one 
of the two ladies has been pressed into service. 

Writers of diaries worth reading are rare birds ; they 
must be whimsical, philosophic, merry, spiteful or 
sprightly. Also it is usually necessary that they should 
die some time before their diaries are made public. Sir 
William Ramsay is alive ; may he live long to give to the 
world the treasures of his learning even as he has in the 
past ; it is this diary of his that is dead. A man may be 
very well fitted to write about anything that happened 
*twixt Constantinople and Damascus previous to 
170 A.D. and yet not have acquired the knack of obtain- 
ing or writing down intelligibly accurate or useful in- 
formation concerning events taking place in the same 
region under his very eyes. A man may write a diary, 
he may include in that diary copious notes on the 
meanest events of the day, he may supplement 
those notes with corrections, reflections, dissertations 
and comments, he may jam into the diary whole 
bunches of the dullest trivialities, crushed in between 
square brackets, he may report verbatim every tedious 
conversation and every idle rumour that he hears; but 
with all this, and more, he will not succeed in doing 
anything that were not better left undone. One had 
thought that a recital of the wild events of April 1909 
could not have been made uninteresting even by Ter- 
tullian ; but Sir W. Ramsay has succeeded, as an eye- 
witness, in making the most romantic episode in modern 
history appear as flaccid, as uninspiring, as the report of 
a board meeting of a prosperous limited company. The 
distinguished author has garnished his book with photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. These pictures help to 
increase the impression of the profoundly prosaic ; for 
instance, one bears the sonorous title of ‘* First 
Selamlik of Mehmet the V. : Scene in the Square beside 
St. Sophia ’’. From this one might expect a panorama 
of roaring multitudes, of cavalry, of bands of troops ; 
blurred perhaps, but still striking, suggestive. Instead 
we are treated to a fairly bad snapshot of a tourist in 
light tweeds and cloven hat sitting in a victoria, ap- 
parently immersed in his Baedeker ; a more successful ’ 
picture of a gendarme plucking a fowl, and several fairly 
undistorted photographs of railway carriages (which, 
whether they are standing in a siding at Clapham 
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Junction or at Tchatalja, look really very much the same) 
are fair samples of the plates: devoted to the revolution. 
Dr. Johnson once made some harsh remarks about travel 
and travellers; they would have been justified had he 
made them immediately after reading this book. A few 
extracts should be enough to show how impossible it 
is to do anything in the way of criticism of a book like 
this : 

‘‘ It is confidently said that his brother Reshad 
Effendi has been approached, and has agreed to accept 
the throne ; and the rumour is that the new Sultan’s title 
is to be Mohammed V. [This rumour and belief turned 
out to be correct. |’’"—Page 75. 

‘* An American friend who lives in Stamboul told us 
that he went out, towards 6 p.M., to take his usual even- 
ing walk after the day’s work. The streets were abso- 
lutely deserted. Every door was shut. The silence was 
so strange and so oppressive that after a little he aban- 
doned his walk and returned home. This may seem to 
others to be an insignificant incident ; but I cannot think 
it so, for I know the man and I know the American 
character. A certain absolutely imperturbable courage 
is the birthright of all Americans; and they carry out 
their allotted duty with the same quiet, even, easy spirit, 
whatever be the situation and however threatening the 
danger. It must be a very remarkable situation which 
produced in this man, a missionary, an old resident, 
familiar with every feature and turn in Turkish life, such 
apprehension as to alter his settled order and habit of 
useful life.’’-—Page 93. 

‘* I saw the Ambassador himself for two minutes, as 
he wished to hear the news about Prince Sabah-ed-Din. 
He said that the authorities would not do anything to 
him. [This forecast was verified by the events of the 
following day. |’’—Page 117. 

‘* A bad cold, which developed as the result of over- 
fatigue on Thursday and Friday, has become so over- 
powering that I could not go out to-day ; but reclined in 
an easy-chair, meditated over the events of the past ten 
days, and made poor progress with my work. This 
cold is really malaria fever, and incapacitates one for any 
exertion, physical or mental.* The other two went 
across to Stamboul to see the Hippodrome and other 
remains of ancient Constantinople. Margaret was 
specially eager to see the Serpent Column, which was 
dedicated by the Greeks at Delphi to commemorate the 
defeat of Xerxes with his Persian armies at Salamis and 
Platza in B.c. 480-479.’’—Page 159. 

‘** It hung about me for four weeks, and was quite a serious 
trial. I have never had as bad a cold even in Britain. Yet the 
weather was exquisite.” 

This book contains at least one slight lapse from 
good taste. On page 167 we find the following extra- 
ordinary statement referring to the Akaba dispute : ‘‘ It 
was universally believed also that Sir Nicholas O’Conor, 
the Ambassador (who was already weakened by the fatal 
disease of which he died in 1908), was counselling con- 
cession and urging that something should be done to 
meet the Sultan half-way, whereas Sir E. Grey was said 
to be disinclined to make any concession. The sole 
question was whether Sir Nicholas would prevail, and 
war ensue as the inevitable result. The firmer counsel 
prevailed’’. It is deplorable that the idle gossip of 
Pera, a town of lies, should be here trumped up to 
disparage and belittle the character of an esteemed 
public servant, whose frailness of health and physical 
weakness were only equalled by his courage and per- 
tinacity. The fact that Sir Nicholas O’Conor died 
because he would not spare himself in his country’s ser- 
vice only makes worse the inclusion of this unnecessary 
piece of Levantine backstairs chatter. A few pages 
further on, on equally safe information, an indirect 
charge of cowardice or gross negligence is brought 
against the staff of the American Embassy ; while at the 
end of the volume the British Levant Consular service 
is generally accused of ignorance, red-tape, and neglect 
of British interests. There are moments when garrulous 
meanderings cease to be tedious and become positively 
dangerous. 

Sir William has yet much to learn of Turkey. He 
continually refers to Ulema, dervishes and Hodjas as 
priests, though Al Islam knows no priesthood ; he speaks 


of setting up ‘‘ a stick in the ground towards Mecca ”’ 
as a usual preface to a Moslem prayer. Kurds are 
described as a niggardly race, though, as a matter of 
fact, their hospitality is lavish and their extravagance 
absurd. The Turks of Anatolia are dismissed with the 
following sentence: ‘‘ The Turks of Anatolia were a 
nomad people who conquered and destroyed a more 
developed system and reduced an agricultural and manu- 
facturing and commercial people in large degree to the 
nomadic stage ; the old Anatolian population, which sur- 
vived and which partly became Moslem and Osmanili, 
partly remained Christian, lost much of the old tradition 
amid the growing deterioration of conditions and the 
decay of education’’. No discrimination is made 
between the Turkish-speaking people of Castamuni, 
Angora, Eski Sherir, Khodavendiar, or Brusa, who 
differ widely in wealth, capacity, intellect, habit and 
dress. 

The only redeeming features in the whole of this work 
are the all too brief references to archeology, where Sir 
William speaks with deserved authority ; which goes to 
prove the truth of an old Arabian proverb that ‘‘ The 
goldsmith kens gold, and the silversmith silver ’', which 
means that specialists should keep strictly to their 
specialities. 


A BETTER ‘“‘STUDENT’S ROME”. 

“The Roman Republic.” By W. E. Heitland. Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 1910. 3 vols. 
30s. net. 

Eee publication of a complete history of Rome 

during the Republican period, by a well-known 

Cambridge scholar of assured reputation, is a notable 

event in classical learning. We have had school 

histories of Rome in plenty; but since the translation 
of Mommsen appeared some fifty years ago, and the 
less important work of Ihne which followed it, we 

English-speaking peoples have been destitute of any 

Roman history of importance in our own tongue, if we 

except the volume published shortly before his lamented 

death by Dr. Greenidge, which now can only make us 
feel how much we lost in him. The work before us is 
on a large scale, in three volumes of closely, perhaps 
too closely, printed pages. In a brief account of it such 
as is here possible, the ordinary method of reviewing, 
which occupies itself largely wth criticism of detail, is 
quite out of place. We may say at once, with pleasure, 
that it is remarkably accurate in detail, as might be 
expected from its author’s reputation, and also remark- 
ably free from the prejudice or prepossession which 
so often tempts historians to handle their evidence per- 
versely. It is not too much to say that it will mislead 
no one. And this being said to start with, we may 
devote the rest of this notice to explaining why it is 
likely to become the essential text-book of the earlier 

Roman history for many years to come. 

In the first place it is the work of a sober scholar, 
not of an imaginative genius. The high colouring and 
fanciful drawing of Signor Ferrero, whose work was 
not mentioned in the foregoing paragraph because it 
may be doubted how far he is really an historian, are not 
to be found ia it. It must, indeed, be said that the 
inspiration which Mommsen drew from a sojourn of 
nearly three years in Italy, and from the stirring events 
of his early life, is not vouchsafed to Mr. Heitland. 
In fact, during the last forty years of his indefatigable, 
toil Mommsen himself found that he could not recover 
this inspiration, and devoted himself to those legal and 
epigraphical labours which will make students of Italian 
history for ever grateful to him. It is, indeed, chiefly 
these labours of the hardest worker of the nineteenth 
century, together with the archeological developments 
of recent years, that make it impossible for a con- 
scientious writer to indulge his imagination, as Ferrero 
has lately done, or to write in hot haste, as Mommsen 
did in the early “fifties. For example, a writer who 
has a gift for military narrative (which Mr. Heitland 
has not) will probably find the spirit taken out of him 
by the immense amount of labour he has now to go 
through in trying to form a judgment on scores of 
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questions—political, constitutional, legal—on which so 
much light has been thrown in the last half-century. 
And new works are continually appearing. Only last 
summer, too late for Mr. Heitland’s first volume, a 
bulky book appeared in Germany on the Plebs, full 
of ideas which will have to be tested by experts. Thus 
the ‘‘ ordinary ’’ reader, accustomed to journalistic 
effects, may be disappointed with this book. Yet, in 
fact, one of the main reasons why it will become a 
recognised text-book is that it is written in a clean, 
clear style, a little cold perhaps, occasionally a trifle 
cynical, but always adequate and to the point. The 
author can say exactly what he means in good English, 
keeping a fairly high level of historical dignity, rarely 
descending to colloquialisms. Historically speaking, he 
is the soul of honour; he seems to be continually 
asking himself what he has to say that he can say con- 
scientiously, and to be trying to say it as plainly as 
he can. 

_ Again, Mr. Heitland contrives to steer through 
dangerous waters in the earlier part of his work, where 
evidence is meagre in the extreme, without wasting 
space or getting too much involved in conflicting 
opinions. He wisely dispenses, like Mommsen, with 
elaborate criticisms of legends, and is inclined to view 
with suspicion the recent bewildering speculations of 
Ettore Pais in this department. He confines himself, 
much as Mommsen did long ago, to sketching in outline 
the political features of the regal and early republican 
periods. He explains the nature of terms, such as 
imperium, ius, fas, auspicia, and a hundred others, 
which form a far more valuable basis for a student 
than legends, mainly of Greek origin, or than the 
archeological and ethnological researches which have 
not as yet advanced far enough to be used with con- 
fidence. Thus he gives us the accidence, so to speak, 
of the language we have to learn; and with his 
expositions hardly any fault can be found. All this 
period may be affected in the future by archeology, 
ethnology, comparative philology; but the essential 
thing for the future researcher is to get the accidence 
thoroughly well into his head. 

As we go forward in the book we find the same good 
sense and sterling quality. The narrative may some- 
times be a little flat and the general effect cold—not dull 
—but Mr. Heitland keeps honestly to the principle on 
which he works throughout, of not committing himself 
to any theory for which evidence has to be found by 
perversion of fact. The unwary reader is not enticed 
by him, for example, to accept one consistent view of 
Roman foreign policy after the war with Hannibal; he 
is rather put in the way of being able to form a judg- 
ment for himself. In fact, Mr. Heitland sets his 
readers the excellent example of making up his mind, 
for the time at least, on every difficult problem as it 
arises; and this is all a Roman historian ought to do, 
for his own training will have given him the means of 
judging fairly in a Roman sense without the aid of a 
theory. The Romans were not themselves theorisers, 
and it is as well that those who write about them 
should be as like them as possible. Quite consistent 
with this method is the desire which Mr. Heitland 
expresses in his preface, to treat the Roman Constitu- 
tion not structurally but functionally—to depict it at 
work, not to dissect it as a dead body. 

Lastly, in his account of the Revolution period—most 
interesting, most difficult and complicated for many 
reasons—he has given us, strange to say, an impartial 
narrative, both as regards parties and personalities. 
Perhaps this detracts somewhat from the interest of the 
story; perhaps we feel now and again a wish for a 
little more feeling and a little less aloofness, yet it is 
exactly this neutrality that constitutes the real value 
of the account. Take the chapter on Sulla, a good 
test of historical skill. It is not a masterpiece; it 
hardly brings out with sufficient incisiveness the real 
contribution of Sulla and his advisers to legal and con- 
stitutional organisation, or the skilful adaptation of 
means to ends in the imperial work that had to be done; 
nor does it fully explain why machinery so skilfully 
devised should after all have failed to work as it should 
have done. Yet here the essential facts are put 


together, and the reader is left with plenty of chance 
to think for himself, or to go on to Mommsen’s invig- 
orating and brilliant account, which in spite of some 
shortcomings is by no means yet obsolete. 

The treatment of other great personalities in this 
period is also rather cold and neutral, but has the same 
advantage of presenting an accurate story without 
prejudicing the reader’s mind. Mr. Heitland fully 
recognises the great qualities of Casar, though such 
recognition is hardly now in fashion (historic scholar- 
ship has its fashions as much as frocks); he evidently 
thinks of him as the one man fit at the time to rule; 
but he never for a moment hesitates to point out the 
defects in his methods and his character. In Pompey 
he sees a man quite unfit to rule, as Mommsen did; 
and this is probably the conclusion at which most sober 
scholars will arrive in the future. Towards Cato, ‘‘ the 
great Incorruptible ’’, as he likes to call him, he is apt 
to be cynical, and for Cicero he seems to have no 
enthusiasm. 

At the end of his work Mr. Heitland has wisely added, 
after the manner of Mommsen, two valuable chapters 
on literature, jurisprudence, religion, social life, and 
kindred subjects, containing among other things a 
useful account of Varro’s treatise on agriculture, 
which should induce many a student to read that much- 
neglected work in the original. Here our notice of this 
conscientious history must conclude. The author has 
not reached the highest level of the historical craft ; 
but he has produced a Roman history of a kind much 
needed in our Universities and higher schools. 


A PERFECT WHIP. 


“Edward Marjoribanks, Lord Tweedmouth K.T.: Notes 
and Recollections.” London: Constable. 1909. 
5s. net. 


| Pgerted ABERDEEN has put together a short and 

very charming monograph on her brother’s 
character and career by getting various people who 
knew him to contribute ‘‘ notes and recollections ’’ 
The idea is an excellent one, because this kind of joint 
biography gives different points of view. There is, for 
instance, a long and touching reminiscence of Lord 
Tweedmouth as boy and man by McLennan, head 
stalker at Guisachan. Lady Aberdeen has herself 
written a concise but quite adequate sketch of his 
public life, and there are contributions by Mr. Haldane, 
Mr. A. L. Brown (formerly member for the Hawick 
Burghs), and Sir Francis Mowat. Lord Tweedmouth 
was not, of course, a statesman, and his short tenure 
of the important office of First Lord of the Admiralty 
is only remarkable for the Kaiser correspondence. But 
Edward Marjoribanks was a perfect Whip, as all who 
were in the House of Commons between 1885 and 1895 
will abree, on whichever side they may have sat. He 
was a perfect Whip just because he was, as all Lady 
Aberdeen’s contributors testify, a perfect gentleman. 
His manners were perfect for the post, genial, easy, 
frank, yet never descending to familiarity. He re- 
membered the names of everybody on both sides, and 
he was quite incapable of the low tricks which some of 
the occupants of his place have not hesitated to employ, 
on the principle that ‘‘ All’s fair in war’. Marjori- 
banks would as soon have thought of deceiving an 
opponent about the course of business in the House of 
Commons as of forging a cheque. We can well under- 
stand how his sunny smile and cheerful confidence must 
have soothed and encouraged Mr. Gladstone. We only 
wish the Conservatives had ever had so good a Whip. 
How comes it that the Conservative party has never 
had a Chief Whip with the right manner—at least for 
the last quarter of a century? Other qualities their Chief 
Whips may have had, but a manner courteous and 
friendly to all has not been one of them. No notice of 
Lord Tweedmouth’s life would be complete without re- 
ference to the clever and charming woman who halved 
his cares and doubled his joys. The very rare qualities 
of directness and simplicity were, as one of the writers 
in this book has remarked, the secret of the popularity 
and influence of Lady Fanny Marjoribanks. 
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AFTER LIGHTFOOT. 


“Early Church History.” By H. M. Gwatkin. London: 
Macmillan: 1909. 17s. net. 


W E have lately been instructed in the early history 
of the Church by three masters. The post- 
humous work of Dr. Bigg has been quickly followed by 
Dr. Gwatkin’s two volumes, and the English scholars 
were anticipated by Monsignor Duchesne. That 
eminent Frenchman is understood to belong to the 
more liberal section of the Roman communion; but, 
however that may be, his historical conscience is too 
scrupulous and too well trained to allow tradition or 
party spirit to influence his narrative. The two English 
scholars also belong to the Broad Church section of 
their communion, and do not fail to let us see it. Dr. 
Bigg, it is true, was too Olympian to be pugnacious, 
but Dr. Gwatkin cannot deny himself the satisfaction 
of denouncing the Oxford Movement and all its works 
and thoughts, and is equally frank in exposing what he 
regards as the weak points of modern Evangelicalism. 
He formed his judgment on the main problems while 
Hort and Lightfoot were teaching together at Cam- 
bridge, and has found no reason as his knowledge has 
increased to vary his decisions. The completeness of 
his acquaintance with the subject is marvellous; it is 
only in the rarest of instances that he has not read the 
very latest books or essays even on minor points. And 
yet he is not crushed beneath his learning. There is 
no overloading with details; the work is that of the 
historian and not of the antiquary. Indeed, it is of 
happy omen for the general study of Church history 
that three writers, all of them with richly stored minds, 
should have found the natural expression of their know- 
ledge in a flowing narrative and a broad survey rather 
than in the accumulation of details. There is only one 
chapter—on the notoriously difficult subject of the 
Gnostics—that Dr. Gwatkin’s readers will find per- 
plexing ; we wish that in it he had been more sparing of 
facts, for the uninstructed reader will scarcely be able 
to see the wood for the trees; though, after all, the 
essential matter is not the speculative cosmology of the 
Gnostics but the contrast between the Christian asser- 
tion of creation and the Gnostic theory of emanation 
as the cause of the being of the universe. Elsewhere 
the story is told with that clearness which is only pos- 
sible where full knowledge is in reserve; and is told 
with a personal tone that makes it always interesting, 
and perhaps will most attract those who differ from the 
writer concerning the conclusions to be drawn from his 
facts. 

But before they begin to disagree they will be heartily 
thankful for the vigorous common-sense with which he 
maintains the fundamentals of belief. No delusion has 
been more rife of late than the notion that a study called 
‘* comparative religion ’’ is the clue to the history of 
Christianity. It starts with the postulate that Chris- 
tianity is only one manifestation among others of a 
natural tendency of thought among mankind, and there- 
fore that whatever in Christianity is, or seems to be, 
common to it with other religions cannot have a specific 
value as a revelation. If the search for resemblances 
be wide enough, and the most be made of them when 
found, it is obvious that the destructive process can be 
carried to such a length that our religion will be 
evacuated. Our answer is that for us the Person is 
Himself the revelation, and therefore that these 
analogies are superficial at the best. Such a defence 
when made rhetorically, or as an appeal to feeling, may 
not satisfy those who are not already convinced. Made 
by one who has full knowledge, and who finds that no 
other explanation gives a tolerable account of the in- 
ward and outward facts, it has decisive weight, and 
we are grateful that Dr. Gwatkin, speaking with 
authority, has stated it with force. We can also thank 
him, though with reserve, for his protest against 
“* traditionalism ’’. He says that Church history was 
“covered with reproach by the partisanship and 
credulity of the Tractarians”’, and he is equally 
emphatic in his condemnation of their modern suc- 
cessors. It is quite true that Newman and his col- 


leagues did accept without examination the Caroline 
and medizval view of the story. The force of reaction 
made it inevitable, and their protest against a thought- 
less contempt for the past was of permanent value. But 
they were engaged in a practical conflict, and their 
erudition was a weapon, not an occasion for criticism. 
Sometimes their conduct was absurd, as when Newman 
set Froude, with disastrous results which he ought to 
have anticipated, upon the legend of S. Neot; and the 
effusions of those who succeeded in believing all that 
they read were often grotesque. But the only one among 
them to whom knowledge was an end as well as a 
means, and he the sanest and profoundest as well as the 
most faithful of them all, was no traditionalist. The 
judgment of Dean Church is less biassed than that 
of Dr. Gwatkin, and not less impressive because it is 
usually given with more restraint. 

The general impression of early Church history that 
our author succeeds in conveying is that, the Person 
and the revelation being assumed to be what Christen- 
dom has always thought of them, ideas and events have 
developed in an intelligible order; and from this we 
are led to see that no hypotheses which lower the Chris- 
tian conception are adequate to explain the facts. There 
is, indeed, at the present hour a healthy reaction against 
theories which omit inconvenient pieces of evidence on 
a priori grounds; and it is happily reinforced by the 
resolute common-sense of Dr. Gwatkin. He presents 
to us people like ourselves, actuated by reasonable 
motives or misled by intelligible errors, and he has a 
wide range of historical illustration at his command. 
Indeed, if he did not keep himself in check it is plain 
that he could bewilder us by such a shower of instances 
as Freeman was wont to pour upon his readers. But 
Dr. Gwatkin is a Cambridge man, and has been happily 
inspired by his environment to explore natural as well 
as ecclesiastical history. As Hort was an authority on 
brambles, so Dr. Gwatkin is profound on snails, and 
can demonstrate the European affinities of Northern 
Africa from his study of the characteristics of Algerian 
molluscs. He has written a book which the intelligent 
layman may not only understand but enjoy. 


ONE OF THE FOURTEEN. 


“A Project of Empire.” By J. Shield Nicholson. 
London: Macmillan. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROFESSOR SHIELD NICHOLSON, one of the 
fourteen Free Trade professors, has published a 
Tariff Reform book : incidentally an attempt to revive 
the fiscal imperialism of Adam Smith, who, though the 
grandfather of Free Trade, appears to have been a 
thorough Tariff Reformer. Now the Free Trade pro- 
fessors are thirteen, and if they all wrote books on the 
subject, as the fourteenth has done, the unlucky number 
might be further reduced. When distinguished 
economists sign declarations on any subject it is well 
to ascertain the ‘‘ sense ’’ in which they sign; with 
Professor Nicholson it certainly means a departure from 
the present fiscal policy of this country, at least in so 
far as the question of Empire is concerned. Adam 
Smith was the lawgiver of Free Trade, Richard Cobdea 
only the high priest, rather heretical at that; and Pro- 
fessor Nicholson, reviewing ‘‘ these ideas for popular 
consumption ’’, finds that the law itself was ‘‘ con- 
verted into a kind of religious dogma far removed from 
the principles of the original author ’’. In short, ‘‘ the 
greatest of all economists ’’, at the mercy of the politi- 
cians, was interpreted to suit the immediate needs of 
their meaner understanding ; and this is the position in 
which one of the fourteen ‘‘ Liberals ’’ boldly asserts 
himself towards the dogmatic obsession which now 
violates Richard Cobden’s violation of Adam Smith. 
Professor Nicholson faces the imperial factor in the 
problem at once, starting from the need and gain of 
defence in common, and recognising that any effective 
form of fiscal and defensive unity must require a new 
imperial authority or government constitutionally 
representative of the whole Empire, so that no 
country should be called upon to apply a policy with- 
out a proportionate voice in its adoption and direction. 
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He would start from the principle of ‘‘ Free Trade 
within the Empire’, with differentiated Protection 
against the outside world; but in view of vested in- 
terests, etc., he would work towards this ideal by easy 
stages, so that the different parts of the Empire might 
realise the advantages of closer union without sudden 
shocks through the departure from their Protection 
against the United Kingdom. ‘‘ The idea is to pro- 
vide an imperial revenue which shall not depend on the 
annual votes of the provincial assemblies, but on a 
system of taxation for imperial purposes approved by 
a central authority in which the different provinces are 
represented ’’; and ‘‘ the benefits of real commercial 
union are too great to be cast aside on account of a 
literal interpretation of Free Trade, which is as little 
defensible as the literal interpretation of a Scriptural 
text badly translated from the original ’’. We have 
not recently seen anything so instructive from a ‘‘ Free 
Trade economist ’’, and it makes us wish that his 
thirteen silent brothers would get their books written 
at once. As a matter of fact, it is impossible to think 
accurately and honestly about the matter without being 
a Tariff Reformer. 

Here and there the Professor falls short. He does 
not appear to recognise that importing at less than 
normal cost of goods that can be produced at home 
tends to hinder or prevent production there; so that 
he does not defend ‘‘ prohibition of the abnormal 
product ’’, either as between the countries of the Empire 
or otherwise. This is a fundamental defect in the 
practical application of the plan, because the plea of 
‘the abnormal product ’’ from the old country is a 
very great hindrance in the new countries to the idea 
of fiscal unity based on free trade within the Empire. 
The Trade Boards Bill accepts the principle of re- 
straining the abnormal method even as_ between 
different parts of the same country, and its application 
is surely not less reasonable as between different parts 
of the same Empire, which would remove at once 
more than half the economic objection of the colonies 
to the principle of political identity based on fiscal 
union. Professor Nicholson points to inter-state free 
trade in America and Germany ; but we might improve 
even on that, and in the United States at least there 
are regions already decaying under a uniform system 
more suited to the progressive regions. A reasonable 
guarantee to the British colonies against the sacrifice 
of local interests would put the whole matter on a 
different and more encouraging basis for the colonials, 
and without any disadvantage to the United Kingdom, 
where Parliament has already approved the statutory 
restraint of the sweating by which normal production is 
disturbed. Professor Nicholson’s neglect of this point 
may arise from his too close attachment to Adam Smith, 
who worked at a time when industry had not yet de- 
veloped its abnormal hindrances as we know them now. 

Another aspect neglected in this book, possibly for 
similar reasons, is the fiscal influence of international 
incidence on national production. The author does not 
appear yet to have grasped the fact admitted by Sidg- 
wick that an importing nation may in certain circum- 
stances derive revenue from the industry of the export- 
ing foreigner, thereby lessening taxation at home and 
to that extent encouraging home production, since 
labour and capital co-operate more freely when less of 
their produce is annexed by the tax-gatherer. Nothing 
in the whole matter is more interesting than a study 
of the conditions and the extent in which one nation can 
make another pay its taxes; but here too the inductive 
data had not been developed in the days of Adam Smith. 


NOVELS. 


“The Prince of Destiny: the New Krishna.” By Sarath 
Kumar Ghosh. London: Rebman. 1909. 6s. 


We shall not be surprised to find this novel 
very popular with the large public which, knowing 
nothing about India, is rendered vaguely uneasy by 
tidings of Indian unrest. The hero, Barath, is heir to 
an ancient Rajput State, and certain signs in his 
infancy lead the Brahmins of his father’s court to believe 


that in him will be found a new avatar of Krishna. The 
boy grows up influenced by this idea, but he is sent to 
finish his education in England, and his character is 
modified by Western education. Coming to his father’s 
throne he sets before himself the task of reconciling 
East and West. His project of marriage with an 
English lady brings him into sharp conflict with the 
Brahmins, and, after refusing to head a new mutiny, 
he abdicates and devotes himself to religious medita- 
tion. He was not, after all, the new Krishna, but he 
may become the new Buddha. The story is a very long 
one, but it repays attention as throwing light upon a 
point of view which is probably that of many educated 
Indians. The chapters which discuss the position of 
Indian students in England—a very serious problem— 
are enlightening, and certain criticisms of faults which 
are lamentably prevalent in our manners towards 
Indians deserve to be remembered. No Indian is ever 
unintentionally discourteous; rudeness in an Indian 
means a deliberate desire to offend. Not unnaturally 
the Indian supposes that if an Englishman hurts his 
feelings, by some want of appreciation of what good 
manners in the East require, the Englishman means to 
be offensive. Mr. Ghosh shows restraint in touching 
this matter but lightly, and he does justice to the good 
type of Anglo-Indian who takes pains to understand. 
But there are such remarkable mistakes in the book 
that it would be unfortunate if ‘‘ The Prince of Destiny ’’ 
were taken for an utterance representative of Indian 
opinion. The author goes unaccountably wrong in 
Indian matters. The claim to princely Rajput descent 
of a writer evidently, from his name, a Kayasth of 
Bengal, is not new, but would certainly not be accepted 
by the Rajputs. The point is of importance, for Mr. 
Ghosh claims to interpret the soul of a Rajput prince, 
and the general reader may fancy that he is in a position 
to do so. The unrestricted intercourse between the 
hero and a princess of a neighbouring Rajput house is 
quite impossible, and Barath’s harmless flirtation with 
the lady Savona must be as abhorrent to Hindu notions 
as his betrothal to Nora, with the support of her family, 
is distasteful to English. There is little mention’ of 
Mohammedans, but enough to reveal elementary 
blunders which would be inexcusable in a globe-trotter. 


“The Valley of the Kings.” By Marmaduke Pickthall. 
London: Murray. 1909. 6s. 

‘* To lie is the salt of a man, but shame to him who 
believes ’’, says the Arab proverb set out on the title- 
page of this novel; whereas, as Iskender’s mother 
reminded him, the Franks hate ‘‘ guile or any (like) 
cleverness’’. Iskender was a_ well-meaning Arab 
youth who had been brought up under the influence of 
a Protestant mission—a training which had filled him’ 
with a somewhat uncomprehending admiration for 
foreigners and foreign ways without in the least alter- 
ing the native obliquity of his Oriental mind. He 
became devoted to a young Englishman who was stay- 
ing at the hotel, and who took a fancy to him; and his 
fictitious ‘‘ Valley of the Kings’’, where gold was to 
be picked up as easily as pebbles, was invented solely in 
order that he might enjoy the exclusive society of his 
idol by riding out into the desert with him in search of 
that Syrian El Dorado. By dint of much talking and 
dreaming and scheming about it, ‘‘ The Valley of the 
Kings ’’ became very near a reality to Iskender, and it 
is impossible not to feel sorry for him when scorn and 
even stripes followed, for the Englishman and his 
Anglo-Indian uncle had a short way with those whom 
their kind designate with a large comprehensiveness 
‘*niggers’’. We do not remember a book in which 
East and West are contrasted more effectively or with 
more insight and humour. 


“Cricket Heron.” By Irving Bacheller. London: 


Unwin. 1909. 6s.. 

A naive and guileless story, illustrating in an 
American setting the great doctrine, self-help. There 
are amusing incidents, and the book successfully main- 
tains—probably not from conscious art—the semblance 
of the autobiography of an imperfectly educated young 
man. But its amazing feature is the calm assumption 
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that the feuds between railway speculators in the 
United States stand on a moral level with the War of 
Secession, and that a Vanderbilt was fighting a Divine 
battie as much as a Lincoln, and evidently, in the 
author’s mind, a good deal more than a Stonewall 
Jackson. It is odd to see the worship of the Golden 
Calf using the language of Puritanism. 


“The Odd Man.” By Arnold Holcombe. 
Lane. 1909. 6s. 

The odd man is a village recluse, half gipsy, half 
student—a carpenter when he chooses to work—who 
lives alone in a ramshackle cottage on a patch of land 
much coveted by speculators when the village becomes 
a rising suburb. His unpopularity amongst his neigh- 
bours is not very convincing, for he never harmed them : 
and the drawing of their littlenesses and vulgarity, both 
before and after he came into an unexpected fortune, is 
in places pushed to the verge of farce. But farce is 
amusing, and the book is a littie out of the common. 


“Jack Carstairs of the Power House.” By Sydney 
Sandys. London: Methuen. 1909. 6s. 

Two of the four pictures which illustrate this crude 
and slangy story show Jack Carstairs, the virtuous 
electrical engineer, engaged in terrific combats, whilst a 
third depicts him covering a wicked colleague with a 
revolver as that ‘‘ blasted sweep ’’—thus Carstairs 
passim—stoops for the office poker. The sub-title of 
the book describes it as ‘‘ a tale of some very young men 
and a very young industry ’’. We should hardly have 
stopped there. 


“Candles in the Wind.” By Maud Diver. London: 
Blackwood. 1909. 6s. 


A conventional love story—Anglo-Indian in setting, 
triangular in construction. The lady is married to a 
half-caste doctor: the hero is a gallant subaltern who 
wins the V.C. There is some good description of 
frontier fighting and scenery: all the proprieties are 
respected, and the plague conveniently carries off the 
Eurasian husband, who, of course, wasn’t quite a 
gentleman and had dreadful relations on his mother’s 
side. 


London : 


THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS. 


The Reviews for February are necessarily full of politics. 
The ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’’ has four articles bearing on 
topics of immediate interest. Sir William White depre- 
cates the partisan discussion of the naval situation, though 
we fancy many who study his article will feel that he under- 
rates the gravity of the problem admitted by Ministers 
themselves months ago. He offers no justification of ‘‘ the 
erratic and uncertain action of the Admiralty and Govern- 
ment ”’ in dealing with naval matters during the past twelve 
months, but he fears that ‘ political considerations rather 
than a clear-sighted national policy has largely influenced 
both Government action and the attacks made by the 
Opposition’. Obviously, if political considerations have 
weighed with the Government on so vital a question, the 
Opposition attack, politically inspired or not, is entirely 
in keeping with national interests. Mr. H. W. Wilson’s 
methods of controversy are just those which offend the un- 
emotional temperament of the late Director of Naval Con- 
struction, and his reiterated demand in the ‘‘ National ”’ 
for two keels to one German will be brushed aside as alarmist. 
Yet Mr. Wilson is able to back his argument with a goodly 
array of hard facts, and even the authority of one whose 
eminence is that of a ship constructor will not convince us 
that Germany’s powers of construction have been exaggerated. 
Other articles in the ‘‘ Nineteenth’ are Colonel Pilkington’s 
urgent suggestion for a new Volunteer movement; and Sir 
Andrew Fraser’s recommendations with a view to strengthen 
the Press Law in India. 

: Meanwhile, what of the Budget and the Lords? Lord 
Courtney of Penwith, in the ‘“‘ Contemporary”, thinks the 
Opposition and the Peers will be well-advised if they pass 
the Finance Bill, frankly admitting that “‘ the mischief, or 
supposed mischief ”’, of the measure has been done. Natu- 
rally he takes the view that the verdict of the country 
has been declared against the Lords, and an Act of Oblivion 
will not now be enough. There must be a reaffirmation by 
the Commons of their rights over finance, and the House 


of Lords must be brought into ‘‘a working relation” with 
the Commons that can be tolerated. But not the House of 
Lords alone must be dealt with: steps must be taken to 
ensure that the Commons are ‘“‘ a more exact representation ”’ 
of the national will. Lord Courtney’s ideas are vague, but it is, 
at any rate, something to have his admission that if reform 
of the Lords is essential, reform of the Commons is equally 
necessary. Pious opinion, however, does not carry us very 
far. In the ‘ Fortnightly”’ one article on the elections 
shows that 49 per cent. of the British votes have been cast 
for Tariff Reform and the Second Chamber. ‘‘ There is not 
a written Constitution existing or conceivable under which 
organic changes of the Constitution could be ca*ried by a 
doubtful majority.”’ The only thing certain about the 
Government majority is its uncertainty. Another article in 
the same review claims the peers as democrats, and points 
out the difference between a claim of the Upper House tx 
deal with Finance Bills affecting the interests of thie 
Commons and a claim of the Commons to the right of taxing 
the peers. Judged by the democratic axiom that there 
should be no taxation without representation, the peers have 
a good case if they insist on a voice, which everyone else has, 
in financial matters affecting themselves. Mr. Belloc’s 
article on ‘‘ The Strain of Transition ’’, an elaborate piece of 
Little Englandism, is intended to prove that Great Britain 
is so dependent on her imports that she could not, without 
risking ruin, even attempt to follow the example of Ger- 
many and the United States in tariff matters. Mr. Belloc’s 
inability to understand the character and resources of the 
Empire is quite impressive. A Declaration of Faith by 
Didymus in the ‘‘ English Review’ is a poor attempt to 
imitate the controversial methods of Mr. Bernard Shaw. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, who follows Didymus with an article on the 
elections and the democratic idea, is disappointed that 
England, ‘‘ the country with, on the whole, the least unsatis- 
factory national characteristics,’? has not given an over- 
whelming majority ‘‘ against the two most reactionary pro- 
posals ever put before the electorate—food taxing and the 
extension of the hereditary principle.’’ His disappointment 
is shared by the “‘ Socialist Review.’’ These regrets do not go 
far enough: England has not merely not given an overwhelm- 
ing majority against, she has given an actual majority in 
favour of, the ‘‘ reactionary ’’ proposals. To ‘‘ Blackwood’s”’ 
Muser without Method the most striking fact in the 
political history of the last two years is the decline of Mr. 
Asquith’s authority. ‘‘ He has never shown himself less of 
a statesman than he has done since the election began’, and 
the Muser finds it difficult to characterise the ‘‘ statesman- 
ship”’ of this ‘‘craven pilot’’ in temperate language. If 
‘* Blackwood ’’ represented Scotland there would be no 
Government majority even with the assistance of the 
Nationalists. 

The question of Railways versus Canals is discussed in 
the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ’”’ by Mr. Edwin A. Pratt, & propos 
of the Canal Report. With this may be considered the article 
on ‘‘ Forestry and the State’? by Mr. W. Dawson in the 
‘‘National”’. The juxtaposition is suggested because the 
discussion in both cases turns largely on the point whether or 
not the State should assist in developing forestry and restor- 
ing the canal system. We have the example of successful 
State aid given by most European States in both cases. But 
while Mr. Dawson urges State forestry from foreign ex- 
amples, Mr. Pratt’s object is to show that the conditions 
under which the Germans and French and other peoples 
have pushed their artificial waterways, even at the expense of 
the railways, do not obtain in this country. The arguments 
of his article are the familiar pleas by the railway interests 
that railway-carriage is more economical than water-carriage ; 
and only by protecting the canals against the railways have 
other countries enabled their canals to compete effectively 
with the railways. The facts adduced by Mr. Pratt serve 
the motive of his article, and certainly raise a case 
against the assumption that the State need only spend 
plenty of money on the canals for them to become formid- 
able competitors with the railways. His abstract proposi- 
tion that the State cannot fairly subsidise the canals against 
the railways is doubtful. If the advocates of the canals 
could as plausibly justify their forecasts as Mr. Dawson 
enlarges on the benefits which industry would receive from 
State-aided afforestation, they would have a good answer to 
Mr. Pratt’s individualism. Mr. Benjamin Taylor, in the 
‘Fortnightly ’’, also discusses the effect of State inter- 
ference with industry as shown by the Eight Hours Bill. 
Already in Wales and Scotland and Northumberland and 
Durham the disputes over the Act have caused injury 
to trade. Mr. Taylor contends that this is only the 
beginning of the consequences which will tell on trade, either 
for an uncertain period or even permanently. From an 
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for payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES, &c. 
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Londen Office = - -No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, E.C, 


West End No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Head Office - HDINBURGH. 


oo. 
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FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY 


INCLUDING UNCALLED CAPITAL, THE RESOURCES OF THE COMPANY 


EXCEED FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
LIFE BONUS YEAR, 1909. 


All With-Profit Assurances effected in 1909, and in force at Dec. 31, 
will be entitled to participate. 


Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, GeneraL MANAGER. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH & GLASGOW 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1881. 


For the Year 1908. 
Premium Income - - - £598,024, 
£98,473 added to the Assurance Funds. 
The Assurance Funds are now over £1,000,000 Sterling. 


SUMMARY OF TWENTY YEARS’ RESULTS. 


Premium Income from Assurance Funds 
Income less Interest, Dividends at the end 
Year. Annuities. and Rents. of the Year. 
4 & 
1888 120,907 2,159 54,617 
1898 333,241 5,663 219,869 
1908 598,024 36,073 1,012,144 
ADDITIONAL REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 
Head Office : Apply THOS. NEILL, 
Euston Square, Lonpon, General Manager. 
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The | CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
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M. GREGORY, pone | Director, 6 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
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Mutual 
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LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825, Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, 24,256,464, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911—All With-Profit Policies in force 
on June i in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Oftice :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. {Annuities, 
CAPITAL—£1,000,000, FUNDS IN HAND—£2,000,000, 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 5.C. 


Board of Directors, 


ALrrep Chairman. 
ty Ceci, Ceca, Dex 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. Esq. 

H. E. Doxg, Esq., K.C., M.P. Rosgrt Henry Scorr, Esq., F.R.S.y¢ 
Hon, R. C. Grosvenor. wae. 
Sir Joun Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. M.V.O., M.P. 


Double advan policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount 
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Persona! Security in connection with a 


JOHN ROBERT veRRuan, Manager and Secretary. 


Rt. Hon. Viscount Vatentia, C.B., 


Incorporated 


A.D. 


1720. 


K.C.M.G. 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to.act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full partioulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.0. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.¢. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXOEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss, 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his life. Having 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited — 
to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
to Life Policyholders. 

Full of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms and 

— of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the Company's Offices 


ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager: 
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analysis of the conditions of coal mining, he concludes that. 
production must be less, with injurious permanent effects on 
export trade and shipping, and all industries such as the 
iron trade, in which fuel forms the greater part of the cost 
of manufacture. There is not even to be set off against this 
the improved health and physique of the miners, as the 
Departmental Report treated this question as hardly enter- 
ing into consideration. 

Politics this month do not give literature a fair chance, 
and there is not much that calls for special notice. ‘‘ The 
Thrush ’’, in its third issue, contains a poem by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes. ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’’ has an interesting article 
by Mr. Andrew Lang on Betty Barnes, Mr. Warburton’s 
‘Elizabethan cook, long supposed to have ‘ consigned 
to grease and conflagration’’ her master’s fine collection of 
ancient plays. She it was that, according to her account of 
herself in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, ‘‘ singed fat fowls and 
wiped dirty trenchers with the lost works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Massinger, Jonson, Webster—even of Shakespeare 
himself.’” Mr. Lang sets out in light vein to clear the 
memory of Betty Barnes, and soon finds himself discussing 
the Elizabethan drama in general. He is of opinion that, 
even supposing Betty Barnes did destroy those plays, it is 
‘by no means certain that she does not deserve thanks and 
honour for so doing. In the ‘ Fortnightly’’ Professor 
Stanley Lane-Poole discusses the alleged marriage of Swift 
and Stella and discounts the fresh evidence for the marriage 
incorporated in Dr. Bernard’s essay, lately written for the 
edition of Swift’s works issued by Messrs. Bell. Mr. Lane- 
Poole does not believe that the marriage took place, and 
bases his case for the most part on his estimate of Swift’s 
character. In the ‘‘ Contemporary’’ Mr. George Whitelock 
writes of the various influences that have gone to the making 
of English Pastoral Poetry, from the influence of Theocritus 
to the influence of Ronsard and Du Bellay. Readers of the 
‘* English Review ’’, which has just changed hands, will note 
the new editor’s remarks on the Critical Attitude, in the 
course of which he sets up his own critical standards and his 
own justification. 


“The Church Quarterly Review.” January 1910. 3s. 

The Editor has an important and deeply interesting article, 
which parochial clergymen would do well to study carefully. 
They should be able to get from it much comfort and stimulus 
for their congregations. Here is a man of first-rate abilities, 
a scholar of established repute, certainly not prejudiced 
against Higher Criticism but himself of a critical turn of 
mind, who, having calmly and carefully surveyed the 
whole controversy, as embodied in the most recent works, 
as to the alleged discrepancy between the Jesus of history 
and the Christ of the Church, comes to the deliberate 
conclusion that ‘‘the Jesus of the Gospels is the Christ 
of S. Paul, and the Jesus Christ, truly God and truly 
man, of the Christian Church’’. And this article shows 
powerfully how, whatever difficulties the traditional Christian 
view of Jesus Christ may involve, every other view involves 
more. The traditional view explains more admitted facts 
than any other. Every other theory bears its mark of 
ex post facto work. One acute remark of Mr. Headlam ex- 
plains much: ‘‘ Religious people for over eighteen hundred 
years have been reading these books and listening to our Lord’s 
words ; throughout all that period they have never had any 
difficulty in recognising the divine element. It has appealed 
to their spiritual natures, and their spiritual natures have 
responded to the appeal. The temporary form in which the 
divine thoughts are expressed is there, but they have not been 
troubled by it. It has needed the labour of scholars to remind 
them of its existence.”’ 


“The English Church Review.” January 1910. No.1. 

‘One’s first impulse is to protest against any new periodical, 
perhaps not least a new “‘religious’”’ periodical. But this 
new review has a special object, which, we agree, justifies its 
birth. The sciolism and half-education of the average 
modern Englishman in alliance with the half-belief and the 
secularism of the modern Broad Churchman, especially the 
Broad Church divine, require an antidote. Most English 
Christians do not understand the principles of the Catholic 
Faith, and so fall a prey to cheap latitudinarianism. The 
object of the ‘‘ English Church Review”’’ is to correct 
the spurious superficial scholarship which is the armour 
of the compromising Churchman always ready to barter 
principles for peace which is no peace. The Editor of this 
review is a well-known clergyman, an Oxford man of high 
philosophic attainments. In this first number the Rev. 
Douglas Macleane, one of the few really literary clergy- 
men left, begins an article on the Athanasian Creed. It is 
written in his usual stylish and forcible manner. We wish 
the ‘‘ English Church Review ”’ well. 


For this Week’s Books see page 182. 
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RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
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IBBS & TILLETT, 19 Hanover Square, W. Telephone : 3129, Mayfair. 
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publication 


of 
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POETRY, 
LITERARY 
ARTICLES 
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REVIEWS 
of 
BOOKS. 


Among the Contributors to the FEBRUARY 
Number (NOW READY) are: 
Lady Lindsay, Lady Margaret Sackville, 
Professor Walter Raleigh, 
Alfred Noyes. Alfred Perceval Graves, 
Norman Gale, Laurence Housman. 


PRICE 9] /m NET. 


Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., 11 W.C. 


February Number FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS Now Ready. 


The FIRST CHAPTER of a new and important work by 
Dr. J. BEATTIE CROZIER 


The First Principles of 
Investment 


appears in the FEBRUARY Number of 


THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. Publisher: 2 Watertoo Place, S.W. 


HE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, including 

Ceylon and Burma, oad under the authority of the Secretary of 

State fer India in Council. 8vo. with text-illustrations and 10 plates. 

(Earwits), 

London : ‘Red Lion Court, Calcutta and Simla : 

Thacker "Spike Go: Bombay: Thacker & Co., Ltd.; Berlin: Friedlander 
Sohn, Carlstrasse I 


Cloth, 2s. net. Paper, Is. net, 


THE SORROWS 
OF IRELAND. 


By is PAT,” Author of ‘* Economics for Irishmen.” 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN THE IRISH PROBLEM 
SHOULD READ THIS BOOK. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


Art aND ARCHEOLOGY 

Six Greek Sculptors (Ernest A. Gardner). Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

BroGRaPHy 

Gambetta: Life and Letters (P. B. Gheuei). Fisher Unwin. 

. 6d, net. 

The Life and Times of Martin Blake B.D. (John Frederick 
Chanter). Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith, 1787-1819 (Edited by 
G. C. Moore Smith). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


Fiction 
The Golden Centipede (Louise Gerard). Methuen. 6s. 
Other People’s Houses (E. B. Dewing). Macmillan. 6s. 
The Prime Minister’s Secret (W. Holt-White). Fisher Unwin, 


6s. 
They also Serve (Christopher Stone). Chatto and Windus, 6s. 
Margarita’s Soul. (Ingraham Lovell). Lane. 6s. 
Berenice (E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
A Will in a Well (E. Everett-Green) ; Edward and I and Mrs. 
Honeybun (Kate Horn). Paul. 6s. each. 


History 
The Church of England in the Eighteenth Century (Alfred 
Plummer). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
The Land of the Golden Trade (John Lang). Edinburgh: 
Jack. 6s. 
The Catholic Church in China from 1860 to 1907 (Rev. Bertram 
Wolferston). Sands. 10s. 6d. net. 

Many Memories of Life in India, at Home, and Abroad (J. H. 
Rivett-Carnac). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 10s. 6d. nét. 
The Story of the Negro (Booker T. Washington. 2 vols.). Fisher 

Unwin. 10s. net. 
The Drama of Saint Helena (Paul Frémeaux). Melrose. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
ScreNcE 
Physical Science in the Time of Nero (John Clarke). Macmillan. 
10s. net. 
THEOLOGY 
The World Real but Invisible (Aziel). Taylor. 3s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
Zambezia (R. C. F. Maugham), Murray. 15s. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Amazing Revolution, An, and After. Allen. 2s. 6d. net. 

Chetham Hospital and Library, The (Albert Nicholson). Sherratt 
and Hughes. 2s. 6d. net. 

Conquest of Consumption, The (Arthur Latham and Charles H. 
Garland). Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

En Angleterre (Raymond Recouly). Paris : Charpentier. 3f7. 50¢ 

Kulturkampf, The (Gordon Boyce Thompson), 5s. net; Bridling 
of Pegasus, The (Alfred Austin), The Working Faith of 
the Social Reformer (Henry Jones), 7s, 6d. net each. Mac- 
millan. 

Labour in Portuguese West Africa (William A. Cadbury). Rout- 
ledge). ‘2s. 6d. ‘net. 

Rest and Unrest (Edward Thomas). Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net. 


AND Macazines For English Review, 
2s. ; The Westminster Gazette, 2s. 6d. ; = Century, 
ls. aa: ; The Thrush, ls. ; The Contemporary, 6d.; The 
Antiquary, 6d. ; The Connoisseur, 1s.; The an Journal, 
ls. 6d.; The Re-Union Magazine, 6d.; The National Review, 
2s. 6d.; Mercure de France, 1f. 25¢.; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s. 6d. ; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; The Musical Times, 
3d.; United Service Magazine, 2s.; The Financial Review 
of Reviews, 1s.; The Empire Review, 1s.; The Illustrated 
Poultry Record, 6d. ; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr. ; United 
Empire, 1s. ; The Local Government Review, 1s. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicops and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone : CenTRAt 1515. Telephone: MAYFAIR 3601. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
& & 


Half Year ... coo OTH we OFF 2 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad tomeinformed 
immediately. 
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The Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS FOR 1910. 


By MARY GAUNT. 
The Uncounted Cost. By part 
Author of “Silent Ones.” 6s. 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 
A Winter's Comedy. A Tale of 
Yorkshire. 6s. 


By VICTORIA CROSS. 
The Eternal Fires. Contains 
portrait of author in colours. 6s. 


By SHAN F. BULLOCK. 
“Master John.” By the Author 
of “Robert Thorne.” 6s. 


By STANLEY PORTAL 
HYATT. 


Black Sheep. By Author of 


“‘Marriage of Hilary Carden.” 
6s. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Cathedrals and Churches of 
Belgium. By T. Francis Bumpus, 
With many Illustrations. 6s. net. 


Egypt. By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated by-W. P. Baines. 
Eight Plates in Colour by A. O. 
Lamplough. 15s. net. 


The Nightside of Paris. By 
E. B. dAuvergne, Author of 
“Lola Montez.” With 24 Full- 
page Drawings by Harry Morley. 
tos. 6d. net. 


My Friends the French. By 
Robert Harborough Sherard. 
Brilliant Parisian Reminiscences. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Chats on Astronomy. By H. P. 
Hollis, of the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich, President of the British 
Astronomical Association. Crown 
8vo. Fully Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Quintessence of Nietzsche. 


By J. M. Kennedy. An account 
of his life and works. 6s, net. 


*,* Please write for New Illustrated List. 
WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON. 


Macmillan’s New Books. 


LORD KELYIN. 
The Life of William Thomson,} 


Baron Kelvin of Largs. By 


P. THOMPSON. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Light Come, Light Go. 
Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH 
NEVILL. With 9 Coloured Plates and other Itlustrations. 
8vo. 15s. net. ) 


ANTI MIAS. An Essay in Isometry. 
By R. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. fet. 


Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 
Being a Translation of the ‘‘Quzstiones Naturales” of F 
Seneca. By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the}. 
Treatise by Sit ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.Bi, Sc.D., &e. 

vo. IOs. net. 


A Project of Empire. 
A Critical Study of the Economics of Imperialism, with meaiel 
reference to the Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Sfectater.—‘‘ A book which should give its readers as ‘furiously to 
think ‘ as any political treatise of our generation.” 


The Working Faith of the Social 


Reformer, and other Essays: By HENRY JONES. 
LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. . 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 


THE NAVAL SITUATION AND PARTY POLITICS. By Sir Wittiam H, 
Wuire, K.C.B (late Director of Naval Construction). 

HOW TO GET AN ARMY. By Colonel Henry Pitxincron, C.B. 

THE PRESS LAW IN INDIA. By Sia Anprew Fraser, K.C.S.I. (late 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal). 

THE PARLIAMENTARY POSITION AND THE IRISH PARTY. By 
J. Ettis Barker. 

MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER AND THE CRY OF 
“DISESTABLISHMENT.” By the Rev. A. H. T. CLarke. 

ITALIAN HUMANISTS AND THEIR GARDENS. By Mrs. Any (Jutta 
CARTWRIGHT). 

THE CANAL REVIVAL SCHEME. By Epwix A. Pratt. 

GEORGE MEREDITH AND EDUCATION. By Professor Foster WATSON 

SHE STOOPS TO CANVASS. By Gertrupe Kincston. 

THE LONDON LOAFER. By W. Pert Ruince. 

IBSEN AS A NORWEGIAN. By Dr. Hatypan Kour. 

THE SECRET OF STONEHENGE, By Cuartes F. Cooxsey. 

WHITE LABOUR IN TROPICAL AGRICULTURE: A GREAT 
AUSTRALIAN EXPERIMENT. By Professor J. W. Grecory, F.R.S. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-streer Square. 


Now on Sale, the FEBRUARY BOOK 
MONTHLY, 64. net, with all the news of 
the Spring Books, many interesting literary 
articles, and an abundance of illustrations. } 
Order it from your bookseller, or from the 


Publishers, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO,, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE REV. J. DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D., DECEASED. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, February 9. at 1 o'clock precisely, THE 

LIBRARY OF BOOKS AND MANUSCR S of the late Rev. J. Duncan 

Craig, D.D., of Duntreath, Glenagary, Co. Dublin, comprising English and Foreign 

Works in Theology, Ecclesiastical Antiquities, Archeology, &c.—Bibles in Various 

Languages Gncieding the rare Ferrara Bible of 1553)—Works on the Celtic 

Language and Cognate Dialects—Books on America and Ireland—Old Spanish 
Works illustrat Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A COLLECTION OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND TRACTS RELATING 
TO THE EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


P wi 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 14, at 1 o'clock precisely, SCARCE BOOKS 
on or printed in AMERICA, Hy i 

CHRISTOPHER MARSHALL (‘The Fi 


t, &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL bY AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

a collection of GREEK, ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, 
IRISH AND FOREIGN COINS, English and Foreign Medals, Tokens, &c., 
including a few War Medals, the property of S. Middleton, Esq. A collection 
of GREEK, ROMAN, FOREIGN. AND ORIENTAL COINS, the property 
f be W. Tomson, Esq., and other small properties, Numismatic Books, Coin 

nets. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Fhe attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, &723A MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 
other yo As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEy’s detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Sompeny and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. ae 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 4 


Price 1/- net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE.” 


CONTENTS: 


General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences}from]the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands, 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 13d. direct 
from the Office. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
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7th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE 
Pol 
sooty | BYSTANDER | 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 
*“WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, Huntinc, LAWN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRApHIc,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — DIRECTEUR : Féttx Dvmovttn. 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis prés d'un demi-siécle — 
parl’honorabilité, la variété et l'éclat de sa rédaction, 

Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman ; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d‘histoire, de philoso- 
phie; une poésie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie francaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 

Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France. 

Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. ” 


PARIS — 41 bis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 
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All the questions which will come before the new Parliament 
are dealt with in The “SATURDAY” HANDBOOK. 


The Morning Post says The Handbook “ will live long after the noise of the polling has died away. 
- - « Covers the whole range of national policy with an expert to deal with each department.”’ 


The 
“ SATURDAY” 
HANDBOOK 


For Unionist Speakers and Workers. 
Edited by The Hon. GERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and GEOFFREY ELLIS. 


With a Letter from the Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 


The Handbook Contains :— 


Ireland, by the Rt. Hon. Walter Long, M.P. | The New Finance, by F. E, Smith, K.C., M.P. 
The Army, by Mr. George Wyndham, M.P. | Death Duties, by E. G. Pretyman, M.P. 
Tariff Reform, by A. Bonar Law, M.P. | ‘The Budget, by Mr. Arthur Baumann, 

Urban Land (1) by E. G. Pretyman, M.P. _ Agricultural Land, by Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 


(2) by J. Seymour Lloyd. 
Navy (1) by Mr. Arthur H. Lee, M.P. 
(2) by Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 


India, by The Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation, by Sir William Bull, M.P. 


The House of Lords, by Lord Robert Cecil, K.C. | Unemployment, by The Hon. Claude Hay. 
Education, by Sir William Anson, Bart., M.P. Foreign Affairs, by Mr. Mark Sykes. 

The Imperial Problem, by Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. | — Socialism, by Mr. J. L. Garvin, 

Licensing, by Mr. George Cave, K.C., M.P. | The Position of the Church, by Mr. Harold Hodge. 


The Handbook was published just before the General Election, but its 
interest and value are permanent. It deals authoritatively with the 
principles of the Unionist Party, and supplements each chapter written 
by an expert with the hard facts and figures bearing on policy. 


What the Press says of THE “SATURDAY” HANDBOOK. 


Daily Mail_—** Unionist speakers and writers will find all that they require in the ‘ Saturday ’; Handbook.” 

Times.—“ The Unionist standpoint on all the leading questions of the day ably and pointedly set forth by prominent 
members of the party.” 

Daily Telegraph.—“* The SATURDAY REVIEW has done a genuine service not alone to the Party but to all who 
desire to form a fair and patriotic view of current topics.” 

Globe.—“ An invaluable vade mecum.” 

Manchester Courier—“ Among all the hard work that is being done in various quarters on the Unionist side, it is 
pleasant to note one most useful move that has been made by the SATURDAY REVIEW.” 

Yorkshire Post.—“ An admirable compendium.” 

Scotsman.—* A distinct service to the cause of Unionism.” 

Monmouthshire Evening Post—“A most praiseworthy effort to help Unionists to help themselves. ... An 
authoritative exposition.” ‘ 

Glasgow Herald.—“ A respectable education to the mass of politicians, and a refreshment and reinforcement of all 
platform speakers.” 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—* A perfect mine of information.” 
ail Guardian.—“ Facts and figures are marshalled with excellent effect and cleverly arranged for easy and ready 

erence.’ 


May be had of all Booksellers, 2/@ net, or post free 2/41 direct from 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


(INcoRPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 
Notice to Shareholders. 


SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Seventh Ordinary General Meeting 
Shareholders in the above Company will be held in the Board Room, ‘ The 
couse,” _ ys on Friday, the 8th day of April, 1910, at 10.30 A.M., 
for the following business :— 
1, To receive the reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to consider the 
Balance Sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Account for the year ended 
tst December, 1909. 
2. To confirm the appointment to a seat on the Board of Mr. E. Friedlander 
in the place of Mr. A. Epler, resigned ; of Mr. F. R. Lynch in the place of 
Mr. E. Wolfes, resi ; and of Mr. F. Elkan in the place of Mr. M. G. 
Elkan, resigned. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. E. 
Friedlander and F. R. Lynch, who retire in terms of the Articles of 
Association, but are eligible and offer th ves for re-electi 
3- To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for 
the past Audit. 
4- To transact General Business. 

The Share TRANSFER BOOKS of the Company will be closed from the ist 
to the 22nd April, 1910, both days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer, wishing to be represented at the Meeting, 
must deposit their Share Warrants, or may, at their option, produce same at the 
Head: Ofice of tie; Compan 

a), e He e of the y in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours 
before the time appointed for the boldig of the Meeting 
(® At the London of the Company, 5 London Wall Buildings, E.C., 
at least thirty days before the date appointed for the holding of the 
eeting. 

Upon such production or deposit, Certificates with Proxy Forms will be issued, 

under which such Bearer Warrant holders may attend the Meeting either in person 


@x by proxy. 
By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 


Secretary to the London Committee. 


London Transfer Office : 
5 London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
ist February, 1910. 


SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Notice to Shareholders. 


FIRST ORDINARY MEETING. 


™ NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the First Ordinary Meeting of Share- 
holders in the above Company will be held in the Board Room, “ The Corner 
House,” Johannesburg, on Friday, the &th day of April, 1910, at 11 A.M., for the 
following business :— 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to consider the 
Balance Sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Account for the period 
ended 31st December, 19<9. 

2. To confirm the appointment to a seat on the Board of Mr. F. R. Lynch 
in the place of Mr. FE. Wolfes, resigned; and of Mr. F. Elkan in the 
place of Mr. M. G. Elkan, resigned. To elect two Directors in the 
place of Messrs. W. Dalrymple and F. R. Lynch, who retire in terms 
of the Articles of Association, but are eligible and offer themselves 
for re-election. 

>. To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year. 

ye 3 transact such other business as may be transacted at an Ordinary 

eeting. 
The Share Transfer Books of the Company will be closed from the rst tothe 
22nd April, 1910, both days inclusive. 


By order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 


London Transfer Office : Secretary to the London Committee. 


5 London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
tst February, 1910. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“ Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” — Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


LO N D oO N “A brilliant book.”—TZimes. 


“ Particularly good.” — Academy. 
By E. C. COOK and sth Edition, 6s., thoroughly 
AND T. COOK, M.A. 


Revised by E. bt Cook. 
30 New Maps and Plans. 
ENVIRONS. 
‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpfool Daily Post. 


8o Illustrations. 

Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmout , 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, dod Wells, Breeon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwilhell, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Lianfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tinlog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


LLANGOLLEN and Lonpon: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Faris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL STORES. 


Tae fifteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the sharcholders of the Home 
and Colonial Stores, Limited, was held yesterday at the offices of the Com. 
any, 2-4 Paul Street, E.C., Mr. W. Capel Slanghter (Chairman of the, 
ompany) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. W. Davidson) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: The accounts which we have to present to you to-day, 
are, I think, accounts which the directors may venture to congratulate 
the shareholders and themselves upon. At the same time they present a 
more satisfactory return than we have been able to present to you for some 
few years past, and that is always more gratifying to us when we aré able to 
assure you, as we are on this occasion, that the increased profit is accom. 
panied by an increased volume of our trade. I shall not detain you many. 
minutes to-day, because there is really nothing of any special importance 
arising from the balance sheet. All 1 wish you to know are three things, 
the first that we have succeeded in accomplishing the results which the 
balance sheet testifies to, in spite of the existence and the continuation of 
the strenuous competition which I have often referred to from this chair, 
and which I have referred to as something which is to be deplored, but 
which we do not see our way to alter or to do otherwise than resist while, 
it is carried on as a campaign. The other point is one which applies to 
all our trade, and that is the condition of the markets and of the com- 
modities in which we deal. Last year I had to refer to the unfavourable 
condition of these markets, which had affected our profit and loss account. 
Now this year I am able to tell you that we have reaped the benefit of 
altered and improved conditions in some of these markets which affect 1 
us, and that improvement is refieeted in the fact that with improved 
markets and an increased volume of trade it naturally follows that our 
profits are larger. That does not apply to all the markets. With regard to 
some of them, and some of the most important, we still have to regret that 
we have to trade under unfavourable conditions. 

One fact occurred during the year which it is of importance you should 
appreciate, as it might have had a very considerable disturbing and 
dislocating influence upon our business. I have often said that nothing 
which shall fall from me when I occupy this chair shall ever have the 
tinge of political tendency, and I am not going to depart from that rule 
to-day; but at one time, and when it became pretty evident that the 
Budget was not going to pass, and that the position with regard to the 
tea duty was going to be left in a somewhat nebulous condition, it was o 
matter of very considerable anxiety to your directors to know what could be 

ne to avoid a dislocation of the tea duty payment, which would have 
had, or might have had, a very embarrassing effect. It is obvious that 
if one tea trader could take his tea and not pay anything for it, and that 
another trader thought he could not take bis tea out of bond and had 
to pay the duty on it, there would have been a great deal of confusion, 
and so it was that this Board co-operated with the great majority of 
the tea-duty-paying community in the country, and with the Tea Buyers’ 
Association, in coming to an arrangement with the Custome and with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer which you probably all saw at the time in 
the newspapers, and which had for its result the continuance of the 
payment of the duty as if it was still leviable, although, of course, with, 
the dissolution of Parliament the resolution as to collection of the tea 
duty ceased to have any legal validity. That was an important matter 
overcome without trouble, and it is gratifying to be able to feel that 
the tea duty has been paid—if one can call it tea duty—the equivalent 
of the tea duty has been paid by an enormous percentage of the tem 
traders, and thereby a great dislocation of an important branch of our 
business avoided. 

There is one other matter you may notice in this year’s accounts, 
and that is the shape in which they are presented to you. In previous 
years the balance sheet has been at the top and the profit and loss account 
has been at the bottom, but owing to the view which the auditors took of 
the alteration of the law by the Companies Consolidation Act of 1 
I have forgotten the section, but it doesn’t much matter—their view waa 
that where the balance sheet was at the top and the profit and loss account 
was at the bottom, their signature at the bottom was appended to the profit 
and loss account rather than to the balance sheet, whereas the law pre- 
scribed that it shou!d be appended to the balance sheet of the company. 
It is for that reason that the profit amd loss account is on thie year's 
report shown at the top and the balance sheet at the bottom, and the signa- 
ture of the auditors’ report appears immediately on the balance sheet. 
We are able this year to record a net trading profit of £144,055. This year 
we have no bankers’ loan, but naturally our stocks are not so big as they 
were on the previous occasion, when we were cartying stock, very profitably 
no doubt, with borrowed money, but our £144,055 5s. 3d. is the net amount 
of profit which we have made, and that, with the balance of £1,262 im 
the previous year, made £145,317 98. 3d. available as the profit for the year, 
and we have shown you how we have already appropriated £115,500 of 
this by paying the four quarterly dividends, this leaving £29,817 avail- 
able. Of that amount we have, in accordance with the articles of asse- 
ciation, appropriated £14,405 by adding that figure to the reserve fund, 
making the total reserve fund £233,164, and leaving £15,412 9s. 3d. to be 
disposed of. We propose an appropriation of that in the following way : 
To the payment of a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum upon 
the “A” shares, absorbing £10,000, carrying to the company’s sick fund 
£1,000, and carrying forward £4,412 9s I think that is a statement we 
can congratulate ourselves upon, and as the remainder of the busines® 
which has to be transacted at this meeting refers to my own remunera: 
tion—or affects to some extent my own remuneration—I only wish to say 
that in moving the adoption of the report and balance sheet now sub- 
mitted, and the ratification of the payment of the dividends on the “A” 
shares, it is, of course, understood that that will be quite subject to any 
criticism you have to make on the resolutions which will be put to you 
when the report and balance sheet have been passed. With this observa- 
tion I beg to move that the report and balance sheet be and the same are 
hereby adopted, and that this meeting ratifies the payment of the dividend 
on the ‘“‘A” shares of 10 per cent. ; 

Sir Charles E. G. Phillips, Bart., seconded the resolution, which wae at 
once put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

Sir Charles Philipps then moved the following resolutions :— 

That Articles 87 and 89 of the Articles of Association of the Company 
be altered so that such Articles shall read as follows :— 

“ Article 87. The direotors shall have power to appoint any other persons 
to be directors at any time, but so that the total number of directora 
shall not at any time exceed eight.” 

“ Article 89. There shall be paid to the directors out of the funds of the 
Company, as remuneration for their services in each year, | sum equal 
to 1 per cent. of the certified profits of the Company in respect of each 
director. Such remuneration shall be divided amongst the directors as the 
Board shall from time to time prescribe. In addition to the share which 
he may receive of the aforesaid remuneration, there shall, as from the 
lst day of January, 1908, be paid to the Chairman of the Company out of 
the profits of the Company, as remuneration for his services in each year 
a@ sum equal to 3 per cent. of the amounts paid in any year as dividend 
upon the 15 per cent. Cumulative Ordinary Shares and the “ A” Shares of 
the Company. All the foregoing sums shall be deemed to accrue or to 
have accrued de die in diem.’ ! 

Mr. Charles Blake, the managing director, seconded the resolutions 
and they were carried unanimously. : 

he Chairman then moved a resolution approving of the appointment of 
Mr. T. C. Lemmens to the Board, and this, having been seconded by Mr. 
Blake, was carried unanimously. 

A resolution re-electing Mr. G. G. Fisher and Mr. Lemmens was also 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Simpson, seconded by Mr. A. M. Bennett, Messrs. 
Turquand, Youngs & Co. were re-elected auditors, and the meeting ter- 
minated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Authorised Capital, £22,200,000. 


Sin EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 


Liverpool. 
Sie WILLIAM BENJAMIN Bart., = | 


Liverpool. JOHN HOWARD GWY 


Subseribed Capital, £18,235,680. Paid-up Capital, £3,799,100. 
DIRECTORS. 

JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, Esq., London. 

Sin G. F. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, Bart.,'G.0.LE., 


FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq., Liverpool. 
H. SIMPSON GEE, Lelocster. 


Reserve Fund, £3,419,190. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq., London, Deputy-Ohairman. 
ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmi . 
Tae Rieur Hox. LORD PIRRIE, London. 
THOMAS ROYDEN, Esgq., Li 
Str THOS. SUTHERLAND, G. London. 
WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WILEY, Esq., 
ER, Esq., London. Coventry. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Joint General Managers: J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, F. HYDE. 


Secretary: B. J. MORRIS. City Manager: A. D. RUTHERFORD. 


BALANCE SHEET, SIst December, 1909. 


Dra. LIABILITIES. 2 «4, 
To Capital Faid up, viz.: £12 10s. a per Share on 303,928 

,, Reserve Fund 3,419,190 0 0 

. Dividend payable on Ist February, 1910 341,919 0 0 

’ Balance of Profit and Loss Account ... 179,740 0 3 

7,739,949 0 3 

.. Current, Deposit and other Accourts ... ... 69,644,519 16 5 

,, Acceptances on Account of Customers ... .. 5,128,918 0 7 

£82,513,386 17 3 

Cr. ASSETS. £ £ 8. 


By Cash a Bullion in hand and at Bank S 
Engla' 13,063,799 19 
» Money Call and at ‘Short Notice 9,868, 195 15 1 
22,931,995 14 10 


22,931,995 14 10 


Brought forward ... 
By : 
Consoles and other British Govermment 


Securities... 5,901,252 4 9 
,, Stocks Guaranteed by British Government, 
Indian and British Railway Debenture 
and Preference Stocks, British Corpor- 
ation Stocks, Colonial ‘and —— Go- 
veroment Stocks, etc. ... 5,087,050 13 3 
——_————— 8, 988, 42 18 0 
’ 38,716,625 16 7 
», Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on 
Security and other Accounts ... .. 36,887,235 3 4 
» Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 
as per contra - 5,128,918 0 7 
» Bank sremises at Head Office and Branches .. ase 1,771,608 16 9 
£82,515,586 17 5 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 


In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1X8, we re 


rt as follows :— 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. ‘We have satisfied 
ourselves as to the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. We 
have also verified the Securities op npnentem | the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the information and explanations we have required, we are 


of opinion that such Balance Sheet is proper 


drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correc t view of the state of the Company's affairs according to the best of 


our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company 


Lon ton, ton, ‘8th January, 1910. 


WHINNES, SMITH & WHINNEY, Accountaxts, Auditors. 


The Bank has Branches and Sub- Semsiies in London, the suburbs, and 
throughout the country. It also has Agents in all the principal Cities 
of the world. 

Every kind of Banking business is transacted at the Head Office and 
Branches. 

Bills. Annuities, Coupons, and Dividends are collected in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, the Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 

Purchase and Sale of Stocks and Funds are effected. 

For the convenience of Customers, monies can be paid in at any of the 
Branches and advised the same day to their own account. 

Strong Rooms are provided for the o—* of Deeds and other property 
lodged by the Customers of the Ban 

oe Officer of the Bank is pledged by a ‘signed Declaration to secrecy as 

the business affairs of the Bank and its Customers. 


THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT 
Telegraphic Adilress—“ Cinnaforex, London.” Telephone—2481 London Wall, 
ISSUES Currency Drafts on all Cities, Circular Letters of Credit and 
Circular Notes payable all over the world; aleo makes Mail and Tele- 
graphic Transfers to all Cities 

COLLBCTS Foreign Bilis. PURCH ASES approved Foreign Bille. 

ESTABLISHES Commercial Credits on behalf of Customers available any- 
where against the usual shipping documents. 

Drafts, &c., muy be obtained direct from the Head Office or Branches, which 
are always ready to give quotations, 


THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 
Telegraphic Address—“ Cinnaship, London.” Telephone—2481 Londen Wall. 


Is specially organised to look after Shipowners’ Freight Remittances from, 
and Disbursements t-. all parts of the World by mail or onble. 


RAND MINES, 


LIMITED. 


ABRIDGED _TABULATED MMARY. 


Deep, 


Geipennuts J UMPERS | Nourse FERREIRA Crown Dvurran 
sake | Lute. | | | Limirep, | Limirep, Laren. Deer, Lrp. 
Fimamcian Quarter ENDING 31st Oct.,’09 | gist ‘09 | Dec. | | 3xst Oct., 'o9 | gist Dec., | 31st Dec., ‘09 | 31st Dec., 'o9 
Work— | | 
No. of feet driven, sunk and | | 
risen, exclusive of Stopes.. 33727 2,390 4623 2,400 | 3,869 2,272 750 1,933 
Estimated Tonnage of Ore | 
by drives, &c. .. 263,159 179,722 232,211 § 76,518 § 116,298 | $ 176,900 $ 267,916 § 58,880 
Ton Stoped, including | j | 
rom development faces 737470 134,208 | | 48,322 | 125,953 315,530 | 399,979 65,510 
No. of Stamps in oui 10° 200 274 | 10° 180 160 66 100 
Du 67,120 _119,630 | 119,260 38,720 134784 95317 363,300 5,590 
ty per Stamp per 24 ours 
yaniding. 
Goa 67,060 120,737 127,878 395440 113,714 944546 3635775 $1,638 
Milling (fine — oe 12,635 25,444 25,650 1 10,548 | 26,956 35,267 104,340 13,455 
Cyaniding (current milling) | | | 
ne oz.) .. 8,688 12,873 | 11,534 | 3648 125444 18,613, 441480 51430 
) {Aecamalations | | 
imes) (fine oz oe | - | | 1,04) | - - 
Total (fine oz.) ee es | 21,323 38,317 38,232 | 14,196 39,400 54,880 148,820 18,885 
Total Yield per Ton Milled | } | 
al Working Expenses. 6°353 6°404 | 6°235 7°332 6'925 8*192 7°321 
744 2 | | £125,049 17 2 £48 210 4116,542 £89,498 12 | 43355724 12 7 | £63,686 44 
Ton Milled" 40 18 4°779 16 r 5 3°664 o | 18 9°349 | St 4 8'272 
Value of Gold produced .. £89,254 7 £160,88: 6 9 | | £59,610 0 © | £165,173 I 8 2 £625,048 33 17 15 
pis 6 610°703 | Sr 6 2°218 Zt 10 97483 9 0°394 £2 8 5186 | 4°913 t 10 
Amount ee oo ee | 27,509 13 3 | £65,091 s £34120 111 | £10,618 17 2 , £52,137 rr | 16-7 4 15,962 14 8 £25,533 13 7 
Milled £0 8 2°365 | £0 1010 563 8°663 ho 5 5'819 | 409 | £1 7°836 | 17 4°727: "6 0°263 
ntere | 
12 £1,379 9 0 x11 | 9£2,198 34 | © £4,744 o8 
5 4 | £66,479 14 5 | £34831 7 10 4r1,154 19 19 5 | £320,705 15 4 | £15,330 28 
| 
axon Profits .. .. | £2,502 o | 44,229 0 0 | © | £283 0 0 | £4,86r 0 | £13,638 0 0 | £28,384 0 0 | £1,257 0 
| 2,1 | 2173 4s 1,1 2,250 | 862 208 
Ree £2,339 15 4 £2,310 18 6 | 4} £5,644 7 6 | £52,598 15 5 £3651 12 8 on 717 | £8,412 17 10 
vidends Declared. | 
rim Bi Shareholders | 
on books asat.. Dec., ‘og | "09 | gist og | 31st "09 
25 on om 
Total amount of distribution | £173,750 | £61,250 0 © - - | 18 0 | £22,000 0 
+ Not including yield from accumulations of Slimes. 


. Including Freehold Revenue. 
§ Exclusive of development work done during the quarter charg 


to Capital Account. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 
ZAMBEZIA. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE VALLEY OF THE 

ZAMBEZI RIVER FROM ITS DELTA TO THE RIVER 

AROANGWA, WITH ITS HISTORY, AGRICULTURE, 
FLORA, FAUNA, AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 


By R. C. F. MAUGHAM, 
H.B.M. Consul to Portuguese East Africa ; Author of 
“* Portuguese East Africa.” 
With Map and Illustrations. Demy vo. 15s, net. 

Readers of Mr. Maugham’s “ Portuguese East Africa” will 
recognize in him one whose knowledge of the Portuguese settle- 
ments in that region is unsurpassed by that of any living Englishman. 
As a sportsman and a man of science too, he has exceptionally high 
qualifications for describing the interesting district of Zambezia. 


IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 


By H. LINCOLN TANGYE, F.R.G.S. 
Author of ‘* In New South Africa.” 


With Illustrations. | Demy 8vo. 12s, net. 
[Ready next week, 

This book, while dealing with sport and travel in the Sudan, 
also describes its geography and interesting history, its internal 
conditions, administration, and development. Incidents of an 
extended shooting trip are related, and a particular feature is the 
description of a journey into a little known part of the country 
where the human being is exhibited in his primitive state. There 
are sixty illustrations from photographs, in most instances taken by 
the author. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
IMPERIALISM. 


By the EARL OF CROMER, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.M.G. 
2s. 6d. net. 


‘* Lord Cromer’s stirring message—a message full of ripe and 
mellowed counsel, wide-minded survey and penetrating discrimi- 
nation. It is uttered in the nick of time, and it will gain in 
authority from its temperate and unimpassioned serenity. No 
student of politics can afford to overlook it, no reader of history is 
likely to gainsay its conclusions. We commend it cordially to the 
attention of all classes of the community, confident that, wherever 
it is read it will be universally respected and admired.” . 

Daily Telegraph. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF 


MR. MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS. 


2s. 6d. net each. 
Two New VOLUMEs. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LIEUT.- 
GENERAL SIR HARRY SMITH. 
1787-1819. 

Edited by G.C. MOORE SMITH. With Map and Portrait. 


CHINA AND RELIGION. 
By G. H. PARKER. With Illustrations. 


NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


OUTLAND. 


By GORDON STAIRS. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE 


WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 


THE MASTER SINGERS OF JAPAN. 
By Miss CLARA A. WALSH. 
2s, net. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


SMITH, ELDER & GO.’S LIST 


SEcoND EpITION. With 3 Portraits. Small demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


SIR WILFRID LAWSON: 
a Memoijir. 


Edited by the Right Hon. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, P.C., 
Author of ‘‘ Collections and Recollections.” 


Manchester Guardian.—‘ Readers of this book will expect much lightness 
and wit, and they are never disappointed for many pages.” 


_ Christian World.—“ Full of the good stories of which Sir Wilfrid had an 
inexhaustible budget. The book wiil be read with relish and admiration by 
the thousands who keep Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s memory green. Mr. Russell is 
to be cr on his tact and self-suppression in dealing with his 
materials.” 


Edition. In 2 vols. 25s, 
FIFTY YEARS OF 
NEW JAPAN. 


Compiled by COUNT SHIGENOBU OKUMA, late Prime 
Minister of Japan and Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
others. Edited by MARCUS B. HUISH. 

Times.—“‘ No branch of national development is omitted. As a book of 
reference it will be invaluable. From the wealth of information it contains 
we derive an impression ot bewildering and ant-like activity ; we see with what 
steady centinuity of aim Japanese statesmen have pursued their high ideals, 


and we lise the vast strides which the nation has made in the short space of 
two generations.” 


With a Portrait. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


By Viscount ST. CYRES, Author of ‘‘ Francois de Fénelon,” 
&e. 
Sphere.— A Life of Pascal which should have a multitude of readers.” 


Scotsman.—‘* Well studied in the facts of Pascal's biograpby, which it sets 
out in a narrative always both pointed and graceful, and lucid in its exposition 
of theological and philosophical positions.” | 


Demy 8vo. 145s. net. 


GEORGE |. AND THE 
NORTHERN WAR: 


A Study of British Hanoverian Policy in the North of 
Europe in the years 1709 to 1721. 


By JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘*The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, 
Bart.” 


Scotsnran.—‘‘ Mr. Chance’s valuable work is an erudite study set forth with 
a fulness that materially enriches the available knowledge of the history of 
Europe.” 


Crown Svo. 6s, net. 


THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN and FRANCES MAITLAND, 


Truth.—" Will charm flower-lovers . . . of each flower the authors give a 
description, incl ig the folk-names by which it has been known, the legends 
connected with it, the virtues attributed to it, and quotations of poetry or prose: 


about it.” 


With 4 Half-tone and 2 Line Illustrations. 
Large post 8vo. $s. 6d. net. 


THE SMALL GARDEN 
USEFUL. 


by A. C. CURTIS, Author of ** The Small Garden Beautiful.” 


Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Curtis understands the young gardeners’ 
difficulties. When we say that ‘The Small Garden Useful’ is as good as was 
its forerunner, ‘ The Small Garden Beautiful,’ we give it high praise.” 


Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


THE COMING ENGLISHMAN. 


By Prof. JAMES LONG, Author of ‘¢ British Dairy Farm- 
ing,” ‘* The Small Farm and its Management,” &c. 

Live Stock Journal.—‘‘ The book should appeal not only to the agricultural j 
community, and those who are interested in the various new movements 
intended for the benefit of the peqple, but to a large class which belongs 
to neither.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoopg & > Lrv., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTer Pace, at the Office, ro King Street, 
in 


of St. Paul, in the County of London.—Saturday, 5 /vbruary, tg10. 
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